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DR. LOCK WOOD’S 


READINGS NATURAL HISTORY 


Animal Memoirs. — Part I., Mammals. 
330 Pages, Bound in Full Cloth. 


This is the first of a series of books now in course of publication, which promises to 
be of rare value and interest to teachers and scholars. The author has devoted a long 
life to the study of animals. He probably has been familiar with a larger number of 
those animals which either frequently or rarely become the household pets of mankind, 
and has known such animals more intimately than any other living person, except it may 
be a few professional animal dealers. 

The style of the work is remarkable for its grace and beauty. 

It is full of the most delightful stories of animals, such as boys and girls especially 
love to read; and nearly all of these are from the author’s own experience and 
observation. 

The book contains much that is most interesting in the science of natural history, 
and is calculated to create a taste for further reading. 

The grade of the book is about that of the ordinary Fourth Reader. 

Just the work for supplementary reading, and for young folks’ reading clubs and 
reading circles. 


Price by mail, for examination, 50 cents. 


IN PRESS. 
Animal Memoirs. — Part II, Birds. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. . The object- 
ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part J., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 
. Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CQO., Publishers, 


753-—-755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS, 


* MILWAUKEE, WIB., Oct. 8, 1888. At ameeting of the School Board of this wey Sept. 4th, 1888, 


CGUFFEY’s REVISED READERS were adopted for [exclusive] use in the public 

schools of Milwaukee. LONG’s LANGUAGE EXERCISES were also adopted Oct. 2, 
1888. A. H. SCHATTENBERG, Sec’y.” 

“TRENTON, N. J. McGurrey’s Revisep READERS placed on the list for use in our schools, 
Sept. 8, 1888. GEORGE W. MACPHERSON, Sec’y.”’ 

“ADRIAN, MICH, McGurrry’s Revisep READERS and Wuitr’s New ARITHMETICS unani- 
mously adopted for exclusive use in the Adrian public schools in June, 1888. 
G. W. WALKER, Supt.” 


SEND FOR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


JUST OUT. 


No. 1. Fractional Equations. 
P Id ANTIK No. 2. Through Quadratic Equations. 
s | No. 3. Higher Algebra. 


These ALGEBRA PROBLEMS are similar in form to our popular NuMBER LESSONS, for 
Supplementary Work in Arithmetic, and have plenty of blank paper upon which to work 
the problems. 


Prices, $1.44 per dozen, for each Number. ° 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 and 108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


WORKS: 
Camden, N. J. 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading Sehool Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them. 


26 John St., New York. 


FIVE Good Books. 200 Fayorite Songs and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four Parts, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (8 pages) Brief 
but Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 Pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Everywhere a Home Favorite, ‘hese Opinions are from the Schools : 


teachers, and meets the wants of our schools admirably,—Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, Pa. We like the Franklin Square Song Collection very much, and can recommend 


Ts Franklin Square Song Collection was adopted for use in our Grammar and High schools as soon as published. It is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by the 


it to those who want good music combined with good sentiment.—Supt. H. S. Jones, Erie, Pa. The Franklin Square Song Collection is a capital book. I feel grateful to 
the compiler and the publishers for a collection of songs so well fitted for the school-room and the home.—ev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., Kalamazoo, Mich. 1 consider your 


Franklin Square Song Collection the best collection of popular ro, suitable for schools 
tions are among the richest and sweetest in the language, and the historical notes make 


that I have ever examined. — Supt. H. 1. Pearsall, Driftwood, Pa. Many of the selec- 
an excellent feature.—/. H. Carpenter, President Board of Education, fadison, Wis. 


It is a most excellent collection ; a better one could not be made for School use.—Z. R. Payson, High School, Binghampton, N. Y. Our pupils are perfectly delighted with the 
Franklin Square Song Collection and the parents speak very highly of its merits. I know of no other book of its kind that would meet with so much popular favor.—™/. O. 
Lepley, Principal Schools, Kingston, Pa. Nothing to compare with it for miscellaneous singing. It is just what I want.—Amily 4. Haywood, High School, Springfield, Il. 1 
prize the Franklin Square Song Collection very highly.—/. A. Cooper, Principal of State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa. \ think the Franklin Square Song Collection ad- 


mirably adapted for School use. It has the relish of new, fresh matter without discardin 
du Lac, Wis. It gives me much pleasure to recommend the Franklin Square to al 


Fond 


the hymns and songs that have become classic. We shall use it.—C. A. Hutchins, 
ff teachers who feel the need of an attractive and moderate-priced Song Collection.— 


Charles H. McFee, Principal, Woonsocket, R. J. We all agree here that it is the best collection of eons that has yet been made.—Supt. W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1 


After using the Franklin Square Song Collection I can say that it has been a great aid to the school. 


e selections are the best of every age and country, and afford not onl 


i —A. D. Alberi, Principal, Towanda, Pa. We are very much pleased with it. It is just what we wanted.—U. H. Brown, Principal, Red Hook, N. Y. 
worth the of most song books, and I think the music a most excellent collection.—Supt. Jackson, a 

: Boards, 60 Cents; Cloth, One Dollar. To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, or 

Boandn, bO Center iteaaen pete they will be furnished for Introduction. Send Postal Card for Contents of the Several Numbers. Correspondence is cordially invited, 


and will receive prompt attention. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. | 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIIL—No. 15. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIO, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


condensed list 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
te MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application. 


Arithmetic. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. 
Published Oct. 13, 1888. 
H. N. Wheeler’s SECOND LESSONS. Forming, with Warren 
Colburn’s First Lessons, a complete, brief, pract 
Characterized throughout by a careful ap) 
tive Method of Instruction, by the aid of which the pupil is led to regar 
word as a labor-saving device for the expression of an idea, 
brief statement of the net result of personal observation and thought, 
as a brief statement of how he has done something. 

The SeconD LESSONS, by its methods of presentation, é 
tal principles and their applications, and by the omission of useless subjects, 
time a working knowledge of the useful part o 

the examination day, but as long as he lives. 


The price of the Seconp Lessons is 60 cents net ; 
gle copy to any teacher for examination on receipt of 40 cen I 
is returned within one month, or if we receive an order for ten or more copies. “i 

We will send a descriptive circular including sample pages, to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


will give a boy 


ts, which will be refunded if 


4 Park Street, Boston, 


ical course in 
ful application of the Induc- 


a definition as a 
and a rule 


by the emphasis that it places on fundamen- 
f written arithmetic that will last him not merely until 


until January 1, 1889, we will mail a sin- 


da new 


in a short 


the book 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Platinum Balances. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G C0. 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 

Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


686 Broadway, New York. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO 


TWO MONTHS MORE IN WHICH TO EARN A 


Lothrop Literature Prize. 


There are ninety-four good sums of money to be 
distributed among the writers of the ninety-four best 
things for Wide Awake. No manuscripts will be re- 
ceived after December ist, 1888. 

Judges: Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, President Angell of 
Michigan University, Mr. Maurice Thompson. 


FOR WHAT? 

For excellent writing, the best thought expressed 
in the best way. 
FOR WHOM? 

For all in any way connected with American 
schools, public or private, secular or religious, (in- 
cluding Sunday Schools). The ©. L. 8. C. is consid- 
ered a school, also all educational business institu- 
tions. College presidents, primary scholars, commit- 
tee men and women, class poets, boys and rls, 

rofessors, teachers, scholars, all are on a level. 

falittle girl of ten her big brother or sister of sixteen 
write bright things, we can assure them that they 
will be treated with attention. 

WHAT TO WRITE. 

It may be an essay, serial story, short story, anec- 
dote, poem, verse ; a bit of description, natural, un 
affected, apt, and adequate, stands as good a chance 
to get a prize as the most ambitious performance. 

nything important to Americans that people are 
talking about. There is politics. Young pecwe 
would read politics if some common sense articles 
were written for them. 

Wide Awake wants some good, stirring, ringing 
stories of school-life. On one of the vexing questions 
of school-life there are always two opinions and great 
confusion. Shall a pupil speak up, or not, when a 
teacher requests the school to inform him of the au- 
thor of a culpable deed? Is it honorable or dis- 
honorable to tell? This is one of the subjects on 
— pee essays are invited both from instructors 
and pupils. 

We waita peed. bright ben for a Weekly News 
Class in the Grammar and High Schools, with the 
use of maps. We want a good practical article on 
‘The Use of the Newspaper in Schools.” We want 
a good helpful article, showing our young folks how 
to use the libraries in connection with their studies. 
Probably this class of manuscripts must come from 
the teachers instead of the pupils. 

For particulars about the com 
each prize, (the whoje sum set aside for distribution 
is $2000), how to send manuscripts, and for previous 
hints, get the August and September numbers of 
Wide 20 cents each. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Near Merrick Park, 


HALMA 


Is the Game of the Century, Spocinating ole to young ané old, 


the spectators as well as the players. ammon, 


and Chess ali discounted. 
for a thousand years. Scientific, yet easy to learn. 


stationers and toy dealers. Read what Rev. Dr. THoMaAs HILL, 


ex-president of Harvard, says: 


“The peouves fascination of the game lies in the combination 


of simpl and complexity which it presents. As 
only of eves permitted, the mode of play 


learned in a few minutes; but the variety of combination of po- 


sitions is so 


reat, that it is pone inexhaustibl 
been playing it, or watching ot 


SPRINCFIELD, 


othing equal to it has been invented 


ners play it, now for many months, 
and am constantly surprised at the novelty of the situations.” 


1@ Send ONE DOLLAR for Sample and Instructions. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


heckers, 
Sold by all 
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Correspondence 
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| J. & 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


95 John St. and 
30 Gold St., 


H. BERGE. | 


NEW 


YORK. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelph 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


ia, 


> JOSEPH LLOTTS 


and fine Australian 
It isthe best Underwea 
It is the most durable. 
it is free from all dye. 


erties. 


colds, catarrh. 
and malaria. 


Women and Children. 


prices, sent on application. 


DR. WARNER’S ° 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 


it will not irritate the skin. — 
It has special electric prop- 


It is a protection against 
rheuma- 


Manufactured in all styles for Men, 
‘n. For sale by all 
leading merchants. Catalogue, with 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N, Y. 
Branch, 257 State St.. Chicago. _ 


The Ca 


Wool. 
rmade 


with the voic 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in 


B81 ORGAN. — Fouth’s Companion. 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. 
ments to ministers and churches. 

P. CARPENTER Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 
FOR 
Home, School, 

Church, and 


mter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 


tented 

ce from $20 
ap. Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN 
All organs of our 
Special induce- 
Catologue free. E. 


Chapel. 


é,and full of 


MODEL 


PAMPHLET, 


CHICAGO STORE, No. 207 WABASH 


Classical and Modern 
Statuary and Busts. FREE 


Parts of Human Body from Nature, Anatomical Studies, 
Leaf and Flower Forms, Geometrical Sclids, Modeling 
Tools, Wax and Clay for Artists, Academies, Schools, &c. 


C. HENNECKE & CO, MILWAUKEE, Wis, 


AVENUE, 


factory Bells for Schools, Ch 
MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


Description and prices on application. 


urches, &c. 
Established 
1826. 


Louis A 


| BG Sent by mail, postpaid and 


JUST ISSUED, 


Life-size Portraits of Two Eminent Educators, 
Horace. Mann 


GASSIZ have issued a limited 


well protected, on receipt of price. 


» size 20x24 inches. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Sreuet, Boston, 


We have had so many calls from 
teachers for portraits of these two | ti 
eminent men, with which to adorn 
their schoolroom walls, that we 


each. We offer these at the very 
low price of 50 cents a copy. 
They are printed on heavy card- 


number of 


IRST STEPS IN 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, 


BY PAUL BERT, 


Ex-Minister of Educationin France. and Professor 
at La Faculté des Sciences de Paris. 


Adapted and Arranged for American Schools by 
WM. H. GREENE, M.D., 


Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central 
High School, author of ‘‘Greene’s Chemistry.” 


The Seven Parts Complete in One Volume, 375 pages, 
570 Illustrations, 60 cents. 


PROMINENT CHARACTERISTICS. 
This book was written for children by one of the 
most renowned scholars of the nineteenth century. 
The ability of the author is shown by the won- 
derful manner in which he has simplified the most 
difficult subjects. 
By its publication the teaching of elementary 
science is made practicable in graded, private, and 
district schools. 
Its use will create a thirst for ‘‘ natural knowl- 
edge,’’ and lead many to pursue these studies in 
the more advanced grades of school or in after life. 
The form in which, and the price at which it is 
published make it practicable to place a copy of 
the complete book, or at least one or more of the 
parts, in the hands of every pupil in the upper 
grades of grammar or private schools, and in those 
of all the older pupils of country district schools. 
The experiments in physics and chemistry re- 
quire only such apparatus as can be found in any 
community or purchased at the nearest store. 
The parts are especially adapted for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Part I. Animals. 
DIVISIONS OF ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Vertebrates. 
DIVISIONS OF THE VERTEBRATES. 
1. Mammalia. 3. Reptiles. 5. Fishes. 
2. Birds, 4. Amphibians. 
Annuulates. Mollusks. Radiates. 
Part Il. Plants. 


Structure of our trees. 

Structure of palm trees. 

Dicotyledonous and Monocotyledonous plants. 
Duration of the life of plants. 

Classification of plants, 

Flowerless plants. 


Subjects for composition. 


Part Ill. Stones and Soils. 
Stones. Rocks. 
Subjects for composition. 


Part IV. Physics. 
THE THREE STATES oF BoDIEs. 
Heat. Light. Sound, Electricity. 
Magnets. Weight of Gravitation. 
Subjects for composition. 


Part V. Chemistry. 


Fundamentals. Composition of air. 
Composition of water. Carbon. 
Oxides, Acids, and Salts. 


Subjects for composition. 
Part VI. Animal Physiology. 


Motion, Natrition. Sensation. 
Subjects for composition, 


Part Vil. Vegetable Physiology. 
Vegetable Physiology. 
Subjects for composition. 

Glossary. 


** So admirable a little book as this might well be m 
the subject of a discourse on the cea of hms] 
knowledge, as it is one x the most remarkable books ever 
written for children.” — New York School Journal. 


“‘ This is the best book on scientific knowledge for - 
dren that we have ever seen. Prepared for’ use lathe 
schools of France by the minister of public instruction, 
over five hundred thousand copies were sold there ina 
few years. It has been translated for the schools of Bel- 
gium, Russia, Norway, Italy, and England, and this is the 
Gret _— of the work in this country.”— Chicago School * 

erald. 


“It is scientific and yet fascinating. It con 0 
random collection of physical facts, bu mE. pe 
student at once to the proper work of classification, and 
by a method peculiarly well adapted to his wants. It lifts 
the veil with which careless seeing has covered things 

of law and order which chalie th a 
onal soul.”—Pennsylvania School Journal. — 


Descriptive circulars, price list, and general 
catalogue sent to any address upon application. _ 
Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
F. M. AMBROSE, New England Agt., 


Mass. 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, BOSTON. 
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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
OCTOBER. 


BY MRS, SARAH M, WYMAN, 


Amber-clad, ruby-crowned, 
Hazel-eyed October! 

Ivies twine your fluttering crest, 

Or blushing, lie upon your breast 

Where with purple asters, rest 
Tufts of clover. 


‘ Not a maid, coy and shy, 
Is the fair October! 
Bat a queen whose garment’s hem 
Amethysts and opals gem ; 
And her peerless diadem 
Sun-glints cover. 


Patient heart! struggle on, 
Till, the toiling over, 

In the light of other years, 

As the crystal river nears, 

With a golden crown, appears 
Your October. 


LIFE- EVERLASTING. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


A blossom surely beatified and sainted is this that 
rears its delicate face upon November uplands, growing 
more plentiful, as seems fitting, nearer heaven. Was 
its rare loveliness dear to some divinity who bestowed 
upon it immortality, not forgetting the added grace of a 
beautiful old age? Thoreau had for it a special love and 
reverence, making annual pilgrimages to its favorite 
haunts. A February leaf in his journal has this note, “I 
have some notion what the John’s-wort and life-everlasting 
may be thinking about when the sun shines on me as on 
them, and turns my prompt thought into just such a 
seething shimmer.” What an interpreter plant-life lost 
in the death of Thoreau! 

Miss Thomas, too, pays her devoirs to our flower, for 
“the grace and dignity with which it bears its seedy 
fortunes, when having provided its own cerements and 
spices it rests embalmed in all the meadows, still pleas- 
antly odorous. As often as I meet it, it puts me in mind 
of an old-fashioned verse, which speaks of ‘ the actions of 
the just-’ and their lasting bloom and sweetness.” 

Very unlike most of the composite are these little 
blossoms which we know as Gnaphaliums, a Greek word 
meaning lock of wool. There are but few varieties in 
America,—four or five white ones and a purple one are 
natives; the red and yellow are visitants from Australia. 

There are before me three Life-Everlastings, gathered 
thousands of miles apart. This, the polycephalum, with 
heads white and corymbed, containing both pistillate and 
staminate flowers, came from the Catskills, where it 
gleamed a silver fringe upon the green mantle of many 
an old pasture, growing close to the tender gray of the 
stone fences, and lifting its sweet, patient face beneath the 
placid gaze of the sober-minded Durhams. 

The second, Margaritacea, grew in the foothills of Cal- 
ifornia, strewing the meadows with bunches of seed 


_ pearls, as the name implies. The half-opened flowers are 


folded in involucres pearly white and rounded. 
The third, Gnaphalium Leontopodium, a large, starred 


blossom, containing a host of tiny flowers, the details of 
whose structure have been hopelessly obscured in the 
pressing to which it has been subjected, is one of the most 
famous flowers in the world. For the Edelweiss and our 
humble little Life-Everlasting are own cousins; the 
former has taken the time to make herself beautiful, 
which perhaps our little saint has passed in meditation. 
She has made herself almost as large as a field daisy, but 
her gown is of the purest, heaviest white velvet; upon an 
involucre of six or eight wide divisions rests a crown of a 
dozen or more small points ; the tiny flowers which it sup- 
ports are clothed with pappus of the palest yellow, and 
here and there a tiny brown dot is visible, perhaps a seed. 
The blossom rests upon a stem as white as itself, and the 
leaves, slender lances, are pale amber clothed with white 
wool. Apparently woven of the snow, it merits the name 
which Emerson says means “ Noble Purity.” Edelweiss, 
however, seems susceptible of a prettier translation. 

A blossom of so radiant a purity could never be the 
outgrowth of any but mountain heights, and we can well 
believe the stories which say that peasant lads have lost 
their lives in attempts to scale the Alpine peaks where it 
loves to grow, having hoped to vanquish from the snow 
and ice one blossom for their sweethearts. The hunter 
has been found dead beneath the precipice, the flower 
clasped in his hand, or more often it has continued to 
gleam pure and lovely above, unmindful of human desire 
and sorrow. 

Our Everlastings resemble in many ways the polar 
flowers. Although there are fifty species of blossoms 
which have crept over the cold line of the Arctic Circle, 
none of them have an appreciable odor. The colors are 
generally of the cold tints which harmonize with the sur- 
roundings. White and light yellow predominate, and 
these colors, as with the Life-Everlastings and many of 
the early spring blossoms, seem associated with the frost 
and the cold, “ and are able the best to defy the nippings 
of the winter,—tints like the northern snows and yellow 
northern lights.” 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, AND THEIR 
ADVANTAGES. 


BY MRS. ZUBA W——, CAMBRIDGE. 

We have been forced more and more to the conclusion 
that the notions prevailing in America with regard to the 
superiority of German universities and the unrivaled ad- 
vantages offered by them for study, ete., are erroneous. 
The benefit which people naturally derive from contact 
with foreign civilization, the mental discipline and quick- 
ening of mind incited from getting thought (though com- 
monplace) through a foreign language, the exhilaration 
produced in forming acquaintances under such circum- 
stances, together with the historic interest, and the roman- 
tic thrill which most people feel in visiting places, build- 
ings, galleries, etc., make up the sum and substance of 
German university advantages for Americans. There is, 
of course, a benefit to be derived from hearing a second 
or a third time from different points of view what one 
already knew before. If one has had good advantages at 
home these are what he will get here, not more, generally 
speaking, whether he is conscious of the fact or not. 

The actual truth is, that in and of themselves alone, 
most German universities are inferior to our best Amer- 
ican ones, though as a whole they are superior to ours. 
As educational institutions, including buildings, grounds, 
equipment of laboratories, museums, and variety of lect- 
ure courses offered, Germany has nothing equal to Har- 
vard. Germans in general, in or out of university life, 
understand better than we how to make poor material re- 
sources go a long way. The buildings of the eight or 
nine universities which we have visited are, for the most 
part, old, dingy, poorly lighted and ventilated, and abom- 
inably furnished in regard to seats, desks, etc. And as 


to men (for the saying is that they make the university) 
it is here as in the rest of the world, there are good, bad, 
and indifferent. Mr. W has taken pains to hear a 
great number-of men in various departments, and is very 
firm in the conviction that they excel neither in learning 
nor in originality our Harvard men. 

The substance of the courses is the same, with some va- 
riety in methods of treating the subjects. If one may 
judge by the literature recommended by each professor 
as the best on his subject, there is certainly a very ob- 
servable narrowness in the scope of their reading, and a 
very offensive egotism as to the superiority of German 
writers. Indeed, the professor is rare who gives evidence 
of familiarity with French and English authorities in his 
line. This is a strong statement, but it is backed by no 
lack of facts. Coming to Germany has its great value, 
but it is better that one should know in what the value 
consists, and not be making needless and untrue con 
cessions. 


THE CROWDED HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 


BY SUPT. W. P. BECKWITH, ADAMS, MASS. 


Two grades of high school are known to the Massachu- 
setts law: the lower, in towns containing five hundred 
families; the higher, in towns of four thousand inhabit- 
ants. These differ from each other in that the latter are 
required to provide instruction in the Greek and French 
languages, and in certain English branches, like moral 
philosophy and political economy. The general under- 
standing of the spirit of this provision is, that these schools 
shall fit their scholars to enter the average New England 
college. Now the high schools, in towns of four thousand 
to ten thousand inhabitants, usually offer three courses to 
their pupils: (1) an English course, embracing the En- 
glish branches, with a year or two of French; (2) the same 
course, with Latin substituted for some English branches, 
and (3) the college preparatory course. These courses 
are made to run parallel with each other as much and as 
far as possible. 

Many of these schools are attempting to do this work 
with two teachers; few, if any, employ more than three. 
Let us consider briefly the variety and range of the work 
which this limited force is expected to perform. Passing 
over the classics, with the broad fields of study which they 
open directly, and the collateral investigation which they 
invite, we are confronted with an array of branches in 
our own vernacular, whose mere names make an imposing 
list. Let any one read the average high school course of 
study and consider that in addition to the work there laid 
out, there are written exercises like themes, translations, 
and examinations to be corrected and criticised, rehearsals 
and readings involving more or less vocal drill to be 
attended to, music to be encouraged and practiced,—and 
I have said nothing of spelling, penmanship, and draw- 
ing, and many other items, every one of which requires 
time and labor. ‘There can be no possible question that 
these courses are absurdly crowded, but communities 
appear to be suspicious of any proposed change, from the 
mistaken fear that it would “lower the grade” of their 
schools, and put them at a disadvantage as compared with 
their neighbors. 

Remarks are suggested from two points of view: first, 
from the teacher’s tasks; and, second, from the scholar’s 
interest. On the part of the teacher, it is not so much 
the number of the daily recitations to be conducted, as 
the various and often incongruous combinations which fall 
to the lot of one teacher. One principal in western Massa- 
chusetts gives daily instruction to classes in Geology, Greek 
Reader, English Composition, Anabasis, Cesar, Latin 
Reader, Cicero, Physiology, English History, and English 
Literature, and gives a daily written exercise to the whole 
school. His assistant has classes in Arithmetic, English 
Composition (2), Geometry (2), U. S. Constitution, Phys- 


ical Geography, Book-keeping and Algebra (2). Man 
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principals report that they cannot carry out their course 
of study, and one says that he tries only to take his, like 
the Andover creed, “ for substance of doctrine.” Another 
faithful teacher, who has been for many years in his pres- 
ent position, says it is “one of the sore trials of his life,” 
that he cannot do for himself and his pupils more satis- 
factory work. Agent George H. Martin, three years ago, 
said that under such circumstances no man could give in- 
struction in accordance with the best methods; he could 
only hear recitations. Now the high school teachers are 
the most numerous body of professional teachers in the 
state, and they have a right to complain, and to make 
their complaint strong and persistent. 

But the general public may have more interest in the 
effects of the present system upon the scholars in the high 
schools. No one, intimately acquainted with the” facts, 
would maintain for a moment, that any considerable 
number, even of the most proficient graduates of the En- 
glish course, take with them from the school, much less 
carry out into the world, as a part of their permanent mental 
possessions, a comprehensive outline, even, of the branches 
they have studied. Still less is it likely that they have 
received into their minds the influence of the scientific 
spirit. The drawbacks which undoubtedly exist in the 
scholars themselves who make up the membership of the 
high schools, do not account for all the boys and girls, of 
whom, notwithstanding their high school course, one often 
hears it said (and no one better than their teacher knows 
with what measure of truth), “So and so has no habits of 
industry, no taste for good reading, no power of applica- 
tion, no ability to bring new cases under general prin- 
ciples.” Why should he be expected to have? He has 
spent four years in getting a mere smattering cf many 
branches of knowledge, until he has unconsciously formed 
the opinion that this is the way things ought to be learned. 

In the colleges where young men and women are in- 
structed in many things, each department is presided over 
by one who is to some extent, at least, a specialist in his 
work. This cannot be the case in the high schools of 
which I am speaking, for, from the very nature of the 
case, much of each teacher’s work must be done in fields 
with which he is not especially familiar and of which he 
is not particularly fond. And even the colleges are grad- 
ually admitting the folly of the old method of teaching 
everything, by introducing more and more every year the 
element of option into their work and offering special 
lines or courses of study in the different departments. 

Radical changes are, perhaps, out of the question. It 
would be some relief if the New England colleges would 
establish uniform requirements for admission and make 
those requirements precise and exact. Teachers can some- 
times reduce the number of their recitations by combining 
the scholars of two consecutive classes, although this would 
somewhat vary the order of studies in the course. 

But the real evil, after all, is deep-seated and calls for 
severe treatment. It is essentially an over-crowded course 
of study, making requirements upon the pupils to which 
the average boy or girl of sixteen or seventeen cannot 
adequately respond. The high school should first make 
sure that its scholars can study. It should recognize and 
plan its work upon the postulate that the method and pur- 
pose of study are vastly more important than the particular 
branches of knowledge which are studied. In doing this, 
I believe that the number of branches pursued by a given 
pupil should be materially reduced. I would make the 
high school course include algebra and geometry as now, 
a two years’ study of physics and chemistry, sufficient 
Latin to satisfy the college preparatory requirements, two 
years of either French or German, taught not for purposes 
of grammatical drill but for an actual speaking acquaint- 
ance, a systematic reading of English authors with large 
practice in composition, sketches of Greek, Roman and 
English history followed by a study of our own govern- 
ment and perhaps a year of mental philosophy for a portion 
of the pupils, and then I would offer annually two other 
subjects between which certain classes might make their 
choice. From these suggestions a course might readily 
be formulated which would materially reduce the number 
of branches pursued by each pupil, each branch could be 
taught with greater thoroughness, and the number of 
branches taught at any given time would be so materially 
lessened longer recitation periods would be secured. 
and teachers would be enabled to prepare themselves more 
thoroughly for their daily work. 


HOW I BECAME A SCHOOL TEACHER.* 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, NEWARK, N. J. 


Cuarter IV. 

Words, words, words.’ —Shakespeare. 

Though the number of spelling-books has greatly in- 
creased during the last two years, it is still true that poor 
spellers do greatly abound. I can see the line we used to 
toe as we stood in a row reaching nearly the whole length 
of the schoolroom. It was more important to toe the line 
squarely than to spell a word correctly. I used to count 
up and see what word would be mine when the spelling 
class was heard, and I was thoroughly angry if any one 
missed his word before my turn came. One boy, whom 
we called Bob, for short, stood in one place so long that 
for days, when the class recited the abbreviations after 
the spelling was over, his abbreviation was Dea., deacon, 
till Deacon became his nickname. 

Next in importance to toeing the line was pronouncing 
the syllables. I used to feel so nice when I rolled out 
my i-n, in, c-o-m, com, incom, p-r-e, pre, incompre, h-e-n, 
hen, incomprehen, s-i, si, incomprehensi, b-i-l, bil, incom- 
prehensibil, i, incomprehensibili, t-y, ty, incomprehensi- 
bility. 

The teacher would hold up the spelling-book with one 
hand, draw three fingers of the other hand over the three 
lines extending from the top to the bottom of the page, 
and say without a smile, “ Class will take the next three 
lines for to-morrow’s lesson ; and any one that misses two 
words will have to stay after school.” The lesson would 
not only contain from forty to sixty words, but two thirds 
of them, such as we had never seen, and probably never 
should see outside the spelling-book. Why did no one 
see how absurd it was to cram the children’s heads with 
eight thousand words when the teaching of six thousand 
of these words was as senseless as the words were useless ? 
I learned all those words, and yet I am a poor speller, 
and find it almost impossible to pronounce an unfamiliar 
word correctly. It takes some courage to write this, be- 
cause there are people in this world who go so far as to 
say that a poor speller is next toa fool. I think there 
should be two exercises from a spelling-book,—one a pro- 
nouncing exercise, and the other a spelling exercise. 
The words oftenest misspelled are the most common 
words, and for this reason; the pupil spells the word 
captain, pronouncing his syllables thus ; c-a-p, cap (which 
is all right), t-a-i-n, tin (which is all wrong). Again, a-w, 
aw, f-u-l, ful. Very well, now, if he write a letter and 
say in it, “I went nutting and got a basket ful,” who 
ean find any fault with him ? 

I’m glad I went through all this when a boy. It has 
helped me in all my work. I’m very patient with poor 
spellers ; they all have my sympathy. I don’t forget to 
shorten the lessons or to cut out the foolish, useless words. 
Had I been a natural speller and passed through all this 
bosh, I might have been guilty of calling some poor fel- 
low a blockhead for not being able to do the same. 
Teachers are apt to judge children from their own stand- 
point. 

“Copyright by Wm. M. Giffin, Newark, N. J., 1398. 


DINNERS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
PARIS. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, CINCINNATI, 0. 


The problem, how to obtain regular afternoon attend- 
ance, yet give the school children the much-desired recre- 
ation, avoid cold lunches, and not worry at noon, the moth- 
ers who are most all hard-working women, — this very 
complex problem is satisfactorily solved in Paris, France. 
About eighty-two per cent. of the pupils of the “ Ecoles 
Primaire ” stay in school during the noon recess, and are 
fed from the school kitchen. Every elementary school in 
Paris has a spacious kitchen, over which the concierge 
(janitress) presides. The large hall found in every one 
of these communal schools in Paris, used for gymnastic 
and military drill, is used as a dining-hall. Long, folding 
tables and benches, which, when folded together, take up 
scarcely any room, are set up symmetrically shortly be- 
fore noon, and the children march down from their class- 


On a counter at a window of the kitchen are placed 
some 300 to 400 tin plates, and an equal number of tin 
bowls. Each child, as it passes the counter, gets a bow! 
of delicious soup and a plate with meat and some vege- 
tables. Then he marches to his seat. The whole process 
of dealing out does not last longer than a quarter of an 
hour. Each child brings with him a chunk of bread, and 
a small flask of wine. Do not get disgusted, fair reader | 
It is wine, red wine, very inoffensive, drinkable wine ; 
though you might drink a gallon of it, it would not cause 
intoxication. Still, I grant, milk would be better. But 
such is France. Wine belongs as much to a dinner in 
France as water does with us, and I did not feel over. 
anxious to play the role of temperance apostle while in 
France, for reasons too obvious to mention. 
The food thus furnished is of excellent quality, and it 
is furnished free to all indigent pupils. All who can pay 
do it. From the teachers I learned that few parents send 
their children without the necessary obolus. The price of 
a dinner (dejeuner) is ten centimes in some schools, jifteen 
centimes in others, or, in our money, two or three cents. 
Think of it! good, nutritious soup, a plate full of well- 
cooked meat and vegetables (potatoes, beans, peas, lentils, 
as the case may be) and gravy,—all for two or three 
cents! I could searcely believe my ears when I heard 
“a meal for two (or three) sous,” yet it is a fact, and I 
saw the boys pay cheerfully. 
Being determined not to be imposed upon, I sat down 
with the lively, chattering boys and ordered, nay, fetched 
a dinner for myself, paying my obolus as every body else 
did. I am not exaggerating when I say I enjoyed that 
meal as well as though I had been at a restaurant, where 
two francs is the usual price. It is the “trimming,” fine 
china and linen, dessert and spices which was wanting, 
but the solid body of this dinner for two cents was no 
whit poorer than that of a restaurant dinner, and my ex- 
perience in them is very extensive. 
Children who live in the immediate neighborhood of 
the schoolhouse go home for their dinner, but the majority 
remains in the hall or yard, and is under the supervision 
of a teacher till the afternoon session begins. It cannot be 
emphasized too much, that cold lunches, particularly if 
they consist of pastry, are abominations, and we Amer- 
icans might learn something from these Frenchmen in 
feeding multitudes, except in partaking of alcoholic 
drinks, for, alas, we know that only too well. 
Now, of course, my female readers will want to know 
something of the bill of fare. I copied the one prescribed 
for February in a school on Rue de Secluse, St. Martin, 
—M. J. Bertrand, directeur. The bill is changed every 
month, so as to afford changes as the season dictates them. 
There is no school on Thursday ; that day is as firmly 
established a school holiday in Paris as Saturday is 
with us. 

MENU For Fesprvary. 
First and third week of the month. 


Monday. Soup with haricot beans; mutton-stew; beans. 
Tuesday. Soup with boiled beef; brown cabbage. 
Wednesday. Onion soup, veal roast; fried potatoes. 
Friday. Soup with boiled beef; maccaroni. 

Saturday. Soup with sorrel aud greens; mutton; lentils. 


Second and fourth week of the month. 


Monday. Potato soup; mutton stew ; peas. 
Tuesday. Soup with boiled beef; haricot beans. 
Wednesday. Soup with rice and greens; veal stew. 
Friday. Soup with boiled beef; fried potatoes. 
Saturday. Soup with lentils; mutton with peas. 


This is a two cent institution ; the fare for three cents 
is More sumptuous. Bon appetit. 


ON THE WING. 

I met a little six-year-old man on the train who told me confi- 
dentially that he ‘hoped to be expended from school so that he 
could play,”’ and after the interesting clam bake I enjoyed at Nan- 
tasket, I feel about the same way. I think I’d like to be “ex- 
pended from school,” to see a dignified (?) editor eat clams after 
precisely the same method employed by the big burly Irishman 
with two sweethearts, just across the table. 

Among the pleasant events of my summer in the East the Teach- 
ers’ School at Ashfield was one of the pleasantest. Ashfield is a 
pretty little country town among the hills of northwestern Massa- 
chusetts,—nine miles from the Fitchburg railroad. A few stores, 
a neat hotel, accommodating about one hundred guests, a fine pond 
with several row boats, a beautiful mountain brook creeping away 


rooms in slow procession. 


to murmur through woods and fields and leap among crags, a mill, 
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a few pretty houses, several summer homes,—all nestled among 
the hills and you have Ashfield. If you are looking for a very 
quiet summer boarding place you want to drive up toa cozy-looking 
house just off from the main street,—step off on to the porch and 
a pleasant voice from the window will call out ‘‘ What would you 
like?’’ Looking in at the window you will discover doubled up 
in an easy chair, in the very depths of luxurious idleness, a wee man 
with twinkling eyes; who will kindly direct you to a pleasant board- 
ing place. When you get back to the hotel after your exploit you 
will be informed that Professor Norton, of Harvard, was the gen- 
tleman whose house looked so like a Chicago summer cottage. 
** Oh, but it can’t be,’’ I said; ‘‘I heard Professor Norton lecture 
once, and he was very tall.”’ ‘‘ But men shrivel dreadfully; you 
can’t tell what they will do,’’ said my friend. The next time we 
saw the Professor he had grown at least two feet. 

Across the fields from Professor Norton’s is the home of George 
William Curtis, with its broad verandas and airy rooms. Unlike 
people in general who leave the city fora summer’s rest, Mr. Curtis 
keeps himself surrounded with all that looks like a busy, literary 
life. His study is a very workshop. 

Off upon the hills,—a mile and a half from the town,—is a little 
red cottage, the property of James Russell Lowell. It contains 
but four rooms, overlooks all the surrounding country for miles, 
and was occupied this season by ‘‘ four Boston school madams,”’ as 
a little girl said. 

A lady from Washington (Mrs. Field), having a summer home 
at Ashfield, has contributed $10,000 wherewith a ‘‘ new academy 
building ’’ is being erected. In the ‘‘ old academy ’’ I found such 
a library as one would expect to find with Professor Norton, Mr. 
Curtis, and Prof. G. Stanley Hall, to select it, —the finest collection 
of books I ever saw in a little country town. Every year the au- 
thor of Prue and I gives a lecture, always well attended, the pro- 
ceeds going toward replenishing this library. 

The Summer School of Teachers, numbering, I should think, 
somewhat less than one hundred teachers, met two or three times 
a week for many weeks, to take drawing lessons, copying from flats, 
somewhat like those farnished by the Bartholomew System of for- 
mer years. The spirit of enthusiasm, the teachableness, the anxi- 
ety for improvement of these teachers, were most commendable. 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Johns Hopkins, gave several lectures on 
science: Supervisor Edson gave interesting talks on pedagogies ; 
Professor Norton, a lecture on Longfellow, and I had the pleasure 
of presenting a scheme for making literary landmarks the basis for 
historic links, and getting a good discussion of the subject. 

Hastening on to Boston, the city of sea-urchins and clam-bakes, 
I forgot that there was such a thing as school, and planned an ex- 
tra week of vacation, until my friend, Dr. Rhoda Lawrence, the 
best of doctors and the best of women, showed me her calendar. 
At Dr. Lawrence’s I found the-h reminding one at every turn 
of the children’s favorite author,— Louisa M. Alcott. 

In her last year Miss Alcott had planned to write a story to help 
Pundita Ramabai, the brave woman from India, who has started 
out on a mission so large in extent, so deep in its purpose, that one 
can but wonder that our writers of fiction so often choose a 
‘* pretty ’’ simpleton for a heroine when there is a really great 
woman with twenty millions of lives in her hand to write about. 

On the homeward trip I found some relief from the cinders and 
dust, in John Burroughs’s ‘Sharp Eyes”? and ‘‘John Ward, 
Preacher.”’ John Ward is a fine etching, so true to life that only 
one who has been harassed by his like can begin to imagine him. 
The author is much to be commended for making her heroine ad- 


here to her principles, and in letting John Ward die. It was a 
cue of “‘ the survival of the fittest.’’ The book stands in fine con- 
trast with ‘‘ Love and Theology,” published about a year ago, in 
which every heroine throws up her hands and softly surrenders her 
theological weapons in favor of a lover. But stories at the best, as 
stories go, are tedious by the side of ‘‘Sharp Eyes.’’ Simple, gen- 
uine, wholesome, witty, for the fourth or fifth time I went over the 
amusing pages, and after reading the ‘‘ Essay on Apples,’’ got out 
at a station to buy some apples in honor of the essay. 

School again. ‘‘A good house.’’ Large training class for 
teachers. Psychology,—no end of it. Geography, maps, sand, 

atty, and water-color. Science booming. istory at high tide. 
Mathematics, ditto. Literature—well—of that hereafter. 

Mary E. Burt. 


BUILD WELL. 

High on the granite wall the builders, toiling, / 
Heaved up the massive blocks and slabs to place, 
With swart and streaming brows and straining sinews, 

Under the summer’s blaze. 


And higher yet, amid the chills of autumn, 
Tier upon tier and arch on arch arvse ; 

And still crept upward, coldly, wearily, 
’Mid winter’s sifting snows. 


From stage to stage up springs the master builder, 
Instructing, cheering, chiding here and there ; 
Scanning with scrutiny severe and rigid, 
Each lusty laborer’s share. 


Anon his voice to those most distant shouting, 

Through the hoarse trumpet makes his orders swell ; 
Cr utters words like these to rouse and hearten : 

** Build well, my men, build well! 


‘* The ropes are strong, and new and sound the pulleys ; 
The derrick’s beams are equal to the strain ; 
Unerring are the level, line, and plummet ; 
Let nought be done in vain! 


‘* Build that these walls to coming generations 
Your skill, your strength, your faithfulness shall tell, 
That all may say, as storms and centuries test them ; 
The men of old built well!”’ 


And ever thus speaks the great Master Builder 
Teo us, where’er our “ journey work ’’ may be; 
‘© Whate’er the toil, the season, or the structure, 
Build well,—build worthily!’’ 
H, 8, Brown. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


MUSICAL CHIPS. 
(From Frank H. Damrosch’s Course of Lessons to N.Y. City Teachers.) 


Every grade should begin the year with a thorough re- 
view of scale intervals. 

One lesson a week, even if an hour long, will not fix 
the intervals; there must be daily lessons if only ten 
minutes in length. 

Make frequent use of a pitchpipe. Without intending 
it we will thus establish absolute pitch, though relative 
pitch is what we are striving for. 

Sound the pitch-pipe softly as well as speak softly, for 
this will unconsciously influence the’ pupil to take the 
pitch and sing softly. 

Overcome your prejudices; if you have them, and adopt 
the teaching of time by the time language. 

The pendulum cannot go wrong ; the laws of gravita- 
tion compel it to move perfectly. 

There is no music without rhythm ; no rhythm without 
accent. 

If possible have exercises sung correctly the first time. 
Never let the children try an exercise more than three 
times ; if they can’t get it then, more drill on previous 
work is necessary. 

We are too lax in pronunciation. Pay particular at- 
tention to consonantal sounds. Do not make a diph- 
thong of o. 

When children are allowed to solve the musical prob- 
lems for themselves, they will be the proudest little things 
you ever saw. 


— 
BUSINESS LETTERS.—(L) 


BY J. MCE. DRAKE. 


NEED OF INSTRUCTION. 


Daily observation of a large number of letters from 
pupils of our public schools and their parents convinces 
me that more instruction in letter-writing would be a val- 
uable addition to the common school education. 

This would be a step toward meeting the demand for 
utility in education. The fact that good correspondents 
are always in demand is a small argument compared with 
the other fact that the masses are great losers from igno- 
rance in letter-writing. 

Business houses having a large “ mail trade ” lose hun- 
dreds, and sometimes even thousands of dollars a year, 
through the ignorance and carelessness of their customers, 
who, probably, in the aggregate, lose as much more, be- 
cause their letters fail to accomplish what they intended, 
and both parties suffer in vexations and misunderstand- 
ings and disappointments. 

It is amazing how many will send money without tell- 
ing for what it is sent, or will name an article so indefi- 
nitely that no one can guess what is wanted. John Smith 
sends for something “ just like what James Brown bought 
last week,” or perhaps orders what a different firm adver- 
tises for sale. 

Maultitudes forget to put in the money they mention as 
sending; many more send imperfect money orders or 
drafts, which must be returned with instructions for cor- 
recting. 

A very common fault is the omission of post-office ad- 
dress, or any clue to the location of the writer ; or writing 
from some place away from home, so that no reply can 
be received. But above and beyond every other fault is 
the illegible signature. No matter how well the letters are 
written, people will persist in writing their own names 
miserably, as if they tried te conceal their names in a sig- 
nature. 

As to the mistakes in addressing and mailing, the post- 
office department and dead letter office tell the story with 
effective significance. 

It is the teacher's privilege, if not duty, to help lessen 

these mistakes. The subject presents itself to teachers in 
three aspects : 
1. There is utility in knowing how to write a clear, 
concise, and correct business letter. The knowledge is 
capital for future use. This is the “bread and butter 
argument.” 


2. Instruction in good English is introduced. Lan- 


guage lessons in practical form*are needed. Good judg- 
ment in forms of address and in business customs, good 
taste in selection and use of materials are developed. 
These may be followed by useful facts regarding remit- 
tances by draft, money orders, postal notes, ete., and also 
by items of interest on post-offices, mail routes, stamps, 
manufacture of paper, envelopes, ete. All this is strictly 
educational. 

3. The introduction of brief exercises, or short talks in 
the odd moments, breaks up the monotony of the daily 
routine in the schoolroom, and intensely interests the rest- 
less pupils, and refreshes both the tired scholars and over- 
worked teacher. This is an important factor in the 
means and methods of teaching. 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE METRIC 
SYSTEM. 


BY GEN. T. J. MORGAN, R. I. NORMAL SCHOOL. 


There are certainly three reasons for teaching the 
metric system in our public schools. The terms used in 
it are so frequently met with in current literature and in 
conversation that ignorance of their meaning is very em- 
barrassing. The practical use of the system in business 
life is sufficient to warrant every prospective business man, 
and especially every possible traveler in acquiring a work- 
ing knowledge of it. But the weightiest consideration of 
all lies in the system itself. It is so simple and complete 
that its study gives pleasure as well as valuable mental 
training to the student. 

The one indispensable condition for successfully teach- 
ing the system is a complete set of the usual weights and 
measures required in using the system,—the meter, liter, 
and gram, their sub-divisions and multiples. The pupil, 
from the first, should become familiar with these units by 
seeing, handling, and using them. He is not to learn 
about them, but to become familiar with them. 

1. Exhibit to the class a meter, and let them see it, 
handle it, and measure with it. When by actual use the 
necessity arises fer using fractions of the meter, their 
attention may be called to the fact that the meter is 
divided into tenths or decimeters, hundredths or centi- 
meters, and thousandths or millimeters. Thus learned, 
these subdivisions will appeat natural, simple, and be 
easily remembered. The multiples of the meter, deca- 
meter, hectometers, kilometer, and myriameter may then 
be taught. Copious exercises in reduction, ascending and 
descending, should be used until the pupils have thor- 
oughly mastered all these terms, and grown familiar with 
the ideas of length represented by them. 

The meter should be taught independently, without any 
reference to the yard, foot, or inch. The pupil should be 
accustomed to think of extension in terms of the meter 
directly, and not indirectly, by the aid of the yard. 

2. Teach the meter in relation to the surface and then 
to solids. 

3. The transition from measures of solids to measures 
of capacity is very simple by showing the pupil that the 
cubic centimeter is a milliliter. He should actually see 
this by measuring the dimensions of the milliliters and 
observing that each is a centimeter, and then observing 
that it requires one thousand of these to make a cubic 
liter. The terms milliliter, centiliter, deciliter, should 
be illustrated, committed, and then rendered familiar by 
use. 

4. To teach the measures of weight it should be shown 
that the weight of a milliliter of water is a gram, and 
that the maltiples and subdivisions of the gram are desig- 
nated in the same way as those of the meter. Students should 
have practice in weighing articles, and designating their 
weight in terms of the gram. 

5. Ido not think it well to introduce the idea of com- 
parison with English weights and measures until after 
the entire metric system has been presented. The object 
should be to lead pupils to think in the metric system, 
and thas to acquire the same kind of knowledge of it that 
is acquired by a French boy or girl who knows no other 
system of weights and measures. Thus when he meets 
the terms meter, kilogram, ete., he will at once recall the 
ideas that they represent, without the delay and perplex- 
ity of first recalling the approximate English equivalent 
and then the idea represented by that. 


6. When the metric system as a whole has been pre 
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sented, and its parts studied in their relations to each 
other, it may be compared with the English system, the 
meter with the yard, the liter with the quart, the kilo 
with the pound, the gram with the grain, ete. A very 
few equivalents may be committed to memory. 

7. By way of final review the pupils may be led to see 
the absolute necessity of weights and measures ; the need 
of a system, definite, fixed, simple ; the natural origin of 
the English system with its complexity and inconsisten- 
cies ; the philosophical origin of the metric system, with 
its advantages and disadvantages. 


HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 
BY ELMER L. CURTISS, AVON, MASS. 
DATES. 

Dates were the bugbear of history ten years ago, and 
now many teachers go to the extreme of omitting them 
altogether. Certain dates, however, are needed to give 
the relative time of events,and are so important that they 
should be at the tongue’s end of all who profess to know 
American history. Pupils find it hard to remember 
dates, and often get their dislike for history from them 
alone. 

A convenient plan is to take the first two or three min- 
utes of the lesson for dates that are to be remembered, 
the teacher giving the date and the pupil connecting it 
with the event in a full statement, thus: Teacher—1492 ? 
Pupil—Oct. 12, 1492, Columbus discovered America. 
Vary this by giving the event and calling for the date. 
If all the dates have not been given in to-day’s lesson 
begin to-morrow where the lesson ended to-day. 

It will not do for the teacher to depend upon the book, 
—he must have the dates fixed in his own memory or he 
will lose time, as well as gain a certain contempt from 
his scholars. e 

I have insisted on the following dates: Oct. 12, 1492, 
Columbus ; 1565, first settlement in the United States, 
St. Augustine ; 1607, Settlement of Jamestown ; 1620, 
Pilgrims landed ; 1763, treaty of Paris; April 19, 1775, 
Lexington ; July 4, 1776, Declaration of Independence ; 
Oct. 17,1777, surrender of Burgoyne; Oct. 19, 1781, 
surrender of Cornwallis ; Sept. 3, 1783, treaty of Paris ; 
Sept. 17, 1787, Constitution adopted ; 1812, second war 
with Great Britain ; 1846, war with Mexico; April 12, 
1861, Firing on Fort Sumter; Jan. 1, 1863, Emanci- 
pation Proclamation; July 3, 1863, battle of Gettys- 
burg; July 4, 1863, surrender of Vicksburg; April 9, 
1865, surrender of Lee’s army. 

By going over these day after day they are indelibly 
fixed, and with so few, and these learned at long inter- 
vals during the year, dates do not become burdensome. 

In matters of local history it is always well to learn a 
few dates extra. The date of the first settlement of a 
town and of its incorporation are important to the resi- 
dent, and should be learned in connection with the history 
of the town. A few dates in state history, that are not 
here mentioned, should be learned, these depending on 
the state. For Massachusetts the following are suffi- 
cient: 1628, Salem; 1630, Boston; 1692, union of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay Colonies; 1788, 
adoption of Constitution. 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR. 


IV. 
In conducting a class through the forty exercises of 


the pamphlet, the teacher will find the appendix to the 
last edition of great service, and those who are supplied 
with the old edition only, should provide themselves 
I shall not, usually, 
in the brief running commentary which follows, attempt 
to quote the pamphlet, nor to add all that might readily 
be given in the way of comment and illustration, but shall 
jot down merely such suggestions as have occurred in the 


with a few copies of the new, as well. 


course of my own work with classes. 


Exercise 1.—Much of the trouble of cutting and giving out lengths 
of wire to be tested for breaking strength in this experiment would 
be obviated if the wire could be had in spools, which can be un- 
rolled without tangling.* Iron wire, about No. 30 or 31, Birming- 


. Brass wire in this and the 
, ete., ve or ten cm. of eac 


end is annealed by heating in the gas flame for a moment almost to , 


readily fastened about the balance-hoo 
redness, 


ham wire-gauge, can be had at most hardware stores and answers 
well. The limits of accuracy in this experiment are not close. 
The results may be improved by paying much attention to the rate 
at which the stress is applied, making the pulls uniformly rapid, 
but not jerking the balance. It may be worth while to ask for a 
computation of the relative tenacity of the two kinds of wire used : 
Tenacity of A; tenacity of B:: weight to break A — A’s cross- 
section : weight to break B — B’s cross-section. 

Exercise 2.—Since it is extremely difficult to wind a wire immov- 
ably about a support, it will add much to the accuracy of the de- 
termination of the elongation of the wire in this experiment to 
solder the end of the wire into the slot of a stout brass wood-screw, 
set firmly into the surface of the table, near one end. The solder- 
ing may be easily done by the aid of a mouth blowpipe, or of a 
Bunsen burner. The metallic surfaces should be first moistened 
with a strong solution of zinc in hydrochloric acid, to which solu- 
tion a little ammonium chloride may be added. After making 
fast the remote end of the wire, as above described, readings need 
be taken only from the nearer end. These readings will be more 
accurate if taken by means of a short index of the finest obtainable 
brass wire, soldered at the proper point at right angles to the main 


wire. The latter may to advantage be taken of four meters 
length. With these precautions, the experiment may be made 
very exact. 

I insert the results obtained by one of my own pupils 
to show how accurately the measurements may be made, 
under favorable conditions. The form of record is a 
rather full one, but more satisfactory than a briefer 
summary. 

Result of stretching a No. 27 (English standard) spring brass 
wire, four meters long : 


eg 
5 = 8 
2 
2 | |- | | 
mm mm, mm, mm, 
1 
1.5 0.0 1.5 1.5 
2 30 | 00 | 30 | 15 
8 45 | 00,] 45 | 1.5 
4 6.0 0.0 6.0 1.5 
: 
5 75 | 00 | 15 
| 
| 
6 9.0 0.0 9.0 1.5 
7 10.5 0.0 10.5 1.5 
8 11.6 0.1 11.5 1.0 


Exercise 3.—I have found it convenient to use in this experiment 
on the deflection of rods, not the meter-rod, but a stick of any 


inch, the relation between depth and deflection of loaded beams 
may be clearly demonstrated. To do this, however, will require 
the most careful choice of wood, and the larger and smaller rod to 
be compared should be cut from the same board, side by side, and 
so lettered as to be kept together for comparison. 

Exercise 4.—This experiment also may best be performed with 
rods sawn for the purpose from ash or other suitable wood, with 
the precautions just described. Two sets, one half inch square 
and three quarters of an inch square respectively, may be made to 
demonstrate with great exactness that the resistance to torsion 
varies as the fourth power of the side of the cross-section. Much 
groveling on ‘the floor may be saved by attaching the rods at the 
upper ends to a rail fastened about a meter above the table-top. 

Exercise 5.—In its previous form one of the most unsatisfactory 
of the entire list, this experiment as described in the appendix, 
seems likely to prove most satisfactory. 

Exercise 6.—Clean mercury is essential to success in this experi- 
ment, and the best that can be bought will not long remain pure 
if the pupils are allowed (as I have known them to be) to float 
coins and all kinds of bits of metal on its surface. If there isa 
latge quantity of impure mercury in the laboratory, it may be 
cleaned sufficiently to make it fit for use in this experiment by al- 
lowing it to trickle, in the smallest possible drops, into a tube a meter 
®r more in length and two or three centimeters in diameter sup- 
ported in a vertical position, and filled with a mixture of one third 
or one quarter commercial nitrie acid and two thirds or three 


quarters water. 
The measurement of the mercury columns in the J-shaped tube, 


used in this experiment, cannot possibly be made with accuracy 
nor Without much unnecessary labor by aid of the rubber rings, as 
directed in the pamphlet. It is easy to buy or make tubes narrow 
enough across the bend to allow a meter-rod to be pretty closely 
fitted, upright, in this bend. The whole should be clamped on a 
stand consisting of an upright board three or four inches wide and 
about three feet long, mortised into the center of a foot made of an 
inch or inch and a quarter board fifteen or eighteen inches square, 
and surrounded, on its upper surface, by a half-inch ledge, to pre. 
vent spilt mercury from running off. 


HINGED BLACKBOARDS. 


At Yonkers, N. Y., they have hinged blackboards, so 
that the teachers can do work out of school hours 
and keep it from the pupils’ sight until needed. They 


Qad Wy Ord end 
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also use these blaekboards for work that they wish 
for any cause to keep temporarily from the sight of 
the class. It also doubles the blackboard capacity. The 
former uses are possible by the “ Boston device” of hay- 
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ing a curtain to draw over the work, but this has, in addi- 
tion to that, the merit of doubling the blackboard space, 
which is no inconsiderable advantage. By the way, 
Yonkers is alive to all modern improvements. 


THE HORSE. 


It is always easy to interest a school in talking about 
a horse. Children are always sure they know it all ; 
hence the surprise and satisfaction when they find that the 
teacher can tell them many things about so familiar an 
object as the horse. 

Let them first tell all they know; stimulate them to 
think for themselves before teaching them that which they 
do not know. There will be some pupils who can tell 
that there are stout horses, thick-set horses, draught 
horses, cart-horses, light horses, road horses, race horses, 
carriage horses, saddle horses,ponies, ete.; black, white, 
bay, sorrel, brown, mahogany-brown, iron-gray, dapple- 


even-grained wood,~—e. g., whitewood, of rectangular cross-section | gTay, chestnut, cream-colored, red, dun or tan, ete, Clydes- 
and about a meter long. If two sets of sticks are provided, one| dale, N: orman, Percheron, Suffolk Punch, Morgan, Shet- 
of, say, one half by one half inch, and the other one half ky one land, Hambletonian, Morrill, ete 


The most important thing, however, is to teach the 
parts of the horse. 


a. Muzzle ; b Gallet ; c. Crest; d. Withers; e. Chest; f. Loins; 
gy ye h. Hip; i. Croup; &. Haunch or Quarters; /. Thigh; 
p. Pastern; ¢g. Shoulderbone ; 


— At thirty we are all trying to cut ames i letters 
upon the walls of this life ; have 
carved it, or shut up our jacknife.—O, W. Holmes. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ANALYSIS OF GREEK WORDS. 


A young man preparing to enter a theological seminary without 
a regular college course was greatly interested, a day or two ago, in 
analyzing the following words, dvjyOnuev (Acts xxvii. 2): ‘ We 
launched’’ (Authorized Version); ‘‘ We put to sea” (Revised), 
Compounded of éva@ and dyw; last vowel of ava dropped before a 
of dye, which is lengthened to 7 for temporal augment ; last letter 
of the root ay changed from y to x, or from middle palatal mute to 
rough, to correspond with © of Onev, aorist passive affix; a depo- 
nent, and therefore translated actively. ‘ 

(Matt. xxvii. 5): ‘* He hanged himself ’’ ; compounded 
of dro and dyxw; 0 of amd dropped, as in the former word, and 
= change for temporal argument, £ from x7 and o as sign of 


_ The following lines in my note in the JOURNAL of Oct. 4, cop- 
ied from Ode 20, Book 3, of Horace,— 


Non vides, quanto moveas periculo 
Pyrrhe, lewne! 


should have read,— 


Non vides, quanto moveas periculo, 
Pyrrhe, Getule catulos lewne |! 


“ Do you not perceive, O Pyrrhus, at what hazard you are taking 
away the whelps from a Getulian lioness.’’ 

The translation is Smart’s, and as the Latin was first printed 
the reader might wonder how he got the idea of whelps from the 
passage. The mistake, however, was mine, and not the printer's, 

Boston, Oct. 5. R. L. PERKINS. 


QUAINT TITLES OF BOOKS. 


Among the ingenious titles of religious books in an earlier age 
were, ‘*‘ Matches Lighted at the Divine Fire,’’ ‘‘ The Shop of the 
Spiritual Apothecary,’’ ‘‘ The Bank of Faith,’’ ‘‘ The Sixpenny- 
worth of Divine Spirit.’’ 

In the reign of Charles the First, of Great Britain, there was much 
trouble concerning the statutes regulating printing, and a book 
ealled forth by these difficulties bore the title, ‘‘Scintilla, or a 
Light Broken into Dark Warehouses; of some Printers, sleeping 
Stationers, and combining Booksellers; in which is only a touch of 


their forestalling and engrossing of Books in Pattents, and raysing 
them to excessiye prises. Left to the consideration of the high and 
honourable House of Parliament, now assembled. London; No- 
where to be sold, but somewhere to be given. 1641.” 

Another, a century later: *‘ A Cloud of Witnesses, or the Suffer- 
ers’ Mirrour, made up of the Swan-like Songs and other choice Pas- 
sages of a great number of Martyrs and Confessors to the End of 
the Sixteenth Century, in their Treatises, Speeches, Letters, 
Prayers, ete., in their Prisons, or Exiles; at the Bar, or Stake.’’ 
Boston, 1747 P. McA. C. 


ADVERB OR ADJECTIVE. 


In an article written by a noted] author, published in the 
Christian Union, I noticed such a sentence as the following: ‘‘ The 
habit grew slow.’’ I am not quite sure of the first words, but ref- 
erence was made to the custom of using plates, and the idea was 


that the habit was of slow growth. It seems to me that the adverb 
slowly should be used in such a case. Am I wrong? In speaking 


of the care of anything should we say, ‘‘ Keep it nice,’’ or, 
** Keep it nicely ’’ ? 
Portland, Me. CurIo. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. —(IV.) 


Adding the same number to both terms of a fraction produces what 
effect upon the value of the fraction? Explain why this should be se. 


ANSWER BY DR. EDWARD 8, BROOKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Adding the same number to both terms of a fraction changes the 
relation of the terms, and thus changes the value of the fraction. 
Such an addition changes the relative value of the smaller of two 
numbers more than it does the larger of two numbers. Hence 
when the numerator is smaller than the denominator, the value of 
the fraction is increased, but when the numerator is larger than the 
denominator the value of the fraction is diminished. Hence adding 


the same number to both terms of a proper fraction inereases the 
value of the fraction; but adding the same number to both terms 
of an improper fraction (when the terms are not alike) decreases 
the value ot the fraction. 

[We regret that the lack of space precludes the publication of 
numerous answers from other contributors. Dr. Brooks’s demon- 
stration, supplementary to his answer of the fourth query will be 
published in the Department of Mathematics.—F. P. M. ] 


SOME THINGS I’VE READ. 


Somebody has lately aeked in the JOURNAL if we may say ‘‘ sit 
down.’ I find in Miss Lou, the last work of the late E. P. Roe, 
** the young visitor sat down in the doorway.”’ Ina story of Frank 
Stockton’s, ‘* Plain Fishing,’’ this sentence occurs: ‘I did not 
know what kind of winged insects were in order at this time of 
year.”’ Is this correct ? PATRIA. 


QUERLES AND ANSWERS. 


“*L” will find “ Broek: the Dutch Paradise,”’ in a volume by 
Washington Irving (published in 1855) entitled, Wol/ert’s Roost, 
and Other Papers. 


Among “ Queries and Answers,” in the JOURNAL of Sept. 27, 


is a request for a description of the village of Broek. 
I find among my seraps @ column, taken several years ago from 


the Youth's entitled Queerest Village in the World,” 
and signed A. B. Harris. I think this may be the article your 
correspondent desired. I do not know the date of the paper which 
contained it. L. E. L. 
Boston, Mass, 


I find in Florence Trail’s Studies in Criticism, lately reviewed in 
the JOURNAL, the statement that the Imitation of Christ was really 
written by the Chancellor of the University of Paris, Jean Charlier 
Gerson, who represented the Church of France in the Councils of 


Constance and Basle. He was condemned to life-long exile for 
having pronounced a eulogy on the Duke of Orleans, murdered by 
the order of the Duke of Degunty, and the book was written in 
his exile. A. B. C. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL GROUP. ‘ 


— Where can I find the rapidity of the rotation of the earth on 
the different parallels? It is printed in many places, I have no 
doubt, but I don’t know where to look. 5 


Equator 103744 miles-per hour; 30 degrees, 896; 40, 793; 50, 
665; 60, 517; 70, 354; 80, 180; 90, 0 miles. 

&— I would like to ask, too, the exact length of a degree of lon- 
gitude at different degrees of latitude. 8. 

Atthe equator, 68.9 miles; 10 degrees, 68.1; 20, 65; 30, 59.9; 
40, 53; 50, 44.5; 60, 34.7; 70, 23.7; 75, 12; 80, 12; 85, 6; 89, 
1.2 miles; at 90 degrees, 0. 

— I would also like to know the length of the /ongest days at 
different latitudes. 8. 
At the equator, 12 hours; 10 degrees, 12.7 tours; 20, 1338; 
Tropics, 13.5; 30, 14; 40, 15; 45, 15.6; 50, 163; 60, 18.7; 
Polar circles, 24; 67}, 1 month; 69}, 2 months; 73.3, 3 months; 
78.3, 4 months; 84, 5 months; North pole, 6 months. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Each is better used as referring individually to more than two, as 
either can only be used when there are but two. 


Eager, Old Eng., from Latin acer, sharp, sour, spirited, zealous. 
Earnest, A. S., certain, sure. Hence, eager indicates an excited 
state, a passion for food, or for gain; while earnest implies perma- 
nency, and is always used in a good sense, eager may be iu either a 
good or bad sense. 


Hebrew is from the Hebrew word eber, over. Iberia has the 
same meaning. 


Vatican is from vates. Hoodlum comes from the German huddler, 
meaning a loafer; or idler; bummer, from the German bummier, a 
word of similar import. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Titus took Jerusalem by storm in the year of our Lord 70. 


— was in general use in Italy in 11914, and in England in 
560. 

The new Masonic Temple, corner of Boylston street, Boston, was 
dedicated in 1867. 


The longest span of wire in the world is used for a telegraph in 
India over the river Kistnah. It is more than 6,000 feet in length 
and is 1,200 feet high. 


The largest ship in the world is the Great Eastern. She is 680 
feet long, 83 feet broad, and 60 feet deep; being 28,627 tons 
burden, 18,915 gross, and 13,354 net register. 


A pound weight falling 772 feet will generate enough heat to 
warm a pound of water 1°, and a pound of water warmed 1° will 
generate enough energy to raise a pound weight 772 feet. 


Both peaches and apricots are natives of Persia; they were 
brought into Europe by the Romans. They were first introduced 
into England for cultivation in the year 1524, by Henry the 
Eighth’s gardener. 

The highest active voleano is P tapetl,—‘‘ smoking moun- 
tain,’’—thirty-five miles southwest of Puebla, Mexico; it is 17,748 
feet above the sea level, and has a crater three miles in circumfer- 
ence and a thousand feet deep. 


It was not until Queen Anne’s time, 1709, that the London- 
ers had a daily journal,—The Daily Courant. Scotland had a 
newspaper in 1603; Ireland in 1641; Germany in 1612. The 
country that had them earliest was Italy. 


The term “blue stocking,’’ applied to literary ladies, was 
originally conferred on a society comprising both sexes in 
1760, Benjamin Stillingfleet, the naturalist, who was a prom- 
inent member of this society, wore blue stockings, hence the name. 


The largest bell in the world is the great bell of Moscow, at the 
foot of the Kremlin. Its circumference at the bottom is nearly 68 
feet and its height more than 21 feet. In its stoutest part it is 23 
inches thick, and its weight has been computed to be 443,722 
pounds. It has never been hung. 


The biggest trees in the world are the mammoth trees of Cali- 
fornia. One of a grove in Tulare County, according to measure- 
ments made by members of the State Geological Survey, was shown 
to be 276 feet in height, 108 feet in circumference at base, and 76 
feet at a point 12 feet above ground. Some of the trees are 376 
feet high, and 34 feet in diameter. Some of the largest that have 
been felled indicate an age of from 2,000 to 2,500 years. 


THE NAMES OF GOD IN FORTY-EIGHT LANGUAGES, 


Hebrew—Elohiw, Eloha. Chaldaic—Eilah. Assyrian—Eleah. 
Syrian and Turkish—Alah. Malay—Alla. Arabic—Allah. Old 
Kgyptian—Teut. Greek—Theos. Armorian—Tenti. Modern 
Egyptian—Teuv. ®olian and Doric—lIlos. Latin—Deus. Low 
Latin—Diex. Celtic’ and Gallie—Diu. French—Dieu. Spanish 
—Dios. Portaguese—Deos. Old German—Diet. Provengal— 
Dion. Low Breton—Doue. Italian—Dio. Irish—Dia. lala 
Tongue—Deu, Peruvian—Puchecammae. German and Swiss— 
Gott. Fiemish—Goed. Duteh—Godt. English and Old Saxon— 
God. ‘Teutonic—Goth. Danish and Swedish—Gat. Norwegian 
Gad. Slav—Budh. Polish—Bog. Pollacca—Bung. Lapp— 
Jubinal. Cretan—Thios. Finch—Jumala. Runic—As. Zem- 
blain—Fetizo. Pannonian—Istu. Hindostanee—Rain. Corro- 


mandel—Brama. Tartar—Magatal. Persian—Sire. Chinese 
Prossa, Japanese—Goesus, Madagascar—Zannar,— Exchange, 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. A. : 
La F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 


WANTED, FOR PUBLICATION IN THE JOURNAL.—Additional 
proofs of Euclid's 47th Proposition are wanted immediately by the 
editor of this department. Credit for such proofs recently received 
is due Messrs. Garber, Noa, and Walker. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(F’) By M. Friedberg, Toledo, O.— Prove that if the square 
of any prime number be diminished by unify, the remainder must be 
divisible by 24. 

Proof by the Editor, and C. Jacobus, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Call the prime number p; then p* — 1 must be exactly divisible 
by 24. For p? — 1= (p—1) (p+ 1). Now p — 1, p, and 
p+ 1 are three consecutive numbers ; and as p is prime, either p —,1 
or p + 1 must be divisible by 3. Also, p — land p+ 1 are two 
consecutive even numbers; and of any two consecutive even num- 
bers, one is divisible by 4, and the other by 2. That is, » — 1 and 
p + 1 have 3, 2, and 4 as factors; and, therefore, their product, 
p? — 1, must have asa factor the continued product of 3, 2, and 4, 
or 24, Q. BE. D. 
Scu.—If the assumed prime number be less than 5, the quotient 
will be fractional instead of integral. 


By J. D. Reynolds, Washington, N. J. — A tree, 130 
feet high, standing on the bank of a river, was broken by a blast of 
wind, The upper part fell directly toward the opposite shore; 
and the top struck the bottom of the river, exactly in the middle, 
at a point 50 feet from the root. While in this position, the truank 
cut the surface of the water 40 feet from the root. Required the 
height of the stump, the width of the river, and the depth of the 


water. 


First Solution by the late Dr. James Bachelder, Boston, Mass. 


Let ABF represent the position of the 
F tree before the break; then ABDC repre- 
5 sents the position of the tree after the break. 
Also, AB represents the height of the 
stump; AZ, the depth of the water; 
and EC, half the width of the river. 
From the problem we have AF = ABDC 
= 130 feet, AD = 40 feet, and AC = 
50 feet. Represent AB by »v —w and 
BC by v + w; then, since AB + BC = 
2v = 130 feet, we have v = 65 feet. 
B Also, from the right triangle ABD we have 

(BD)? = (v — w)? + (40)? 

Since the angle ABD is common to the 
triangles ABD and ABC, 


D (AB)* + (BD)? — (AD)? 
4 2AB X BD 
E (AB)? + (BC)? — (AC)? 


After substituting and reducing, we have an equation of the 
fourth degree, in terms of w ; and from this equation, by Horner's 
Method of Approximation, we find w = 13.98958218 feet. 

.. AB =v — w = 51.01041781 feet; AH — 11.14764031 feet ; 
and = 97.48202394 feet. 


Second Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 


In the diagram of the foregoing solution, let CD = t, BD = x, 
AE = y, and CE = z; then 
2 22 (50)? .. (1), 
[130 — (t + x)]? + (40)? = x? . . . (2), 
y? + (x — 40)? =f? ... (3), 
t [130 — (t+ = ay... (A). 
t = 14.1662642239, or —51.2377167577 ; 
ax = 64,8233179563, or 95 0329506426 ; 
y = 11.1476408161, or — 46.4779359322 ; 
and z = 48 7414619742, or 18.4337047682, 
Hence AB = 130 — (t + x) = 51.0104178107 feet ; 
AE = y = 11.1476403161 feet ; 
and 2EC = 2z = 97.4820239484 feet. 


(LL) By J. K. Ellwood, Greensburg, Pa.—I£& OC (perpen- 
dicular to AB) = 20A = 
a rand AC = AB, then will 


hae 


BC be the side of a regular 
pentagon inscribed in the cir- 
cle CDE -- O. 


Proof by H. C. Morgan, Du- 
luth, Minn. 

Since OC = r, and OA = 
jr, we have AC = jry5. Hence 
OB = fr (5 — 1) and BC = 
(10 —2y5). If DE be the 
side of a regular pentagon in- 
scribed in the circle CDE—O;; then will 


DE = 2rain36°, = (10 — 25). 


Since DE which is the side of a regular pentagon inscribed in 
the circle CDE—O has the same value as BC, we conclude that 
BC must also be the side of the same pentagon. 


Ir is claimed by physicians that few men are killed by bard 
work. It is to the irregularities of modern social life that the high 
death rate is due. Men burn their candle at both ends, then won- 
der why it burns out so quickly. 

The main thing in keeping the human machine in good working 
order is to keep the regulator all right. ‘' The blood is the life,”’ 
and sound health is assured so long as the blood flows through the 
veins a limpid stream of purity. 

Regulate the regulator with Warner's Log Cabin sarsaparilla, 
the old-fashioned blood purifier, prepared after the best formula in 


use by our ancestors in good old Log Cabin days, and with the 
vigor of brawn and brain which must ensue, in your life’s lexicon 


you will find no sueh word as fail, 


i. 

| | 
lovely 
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and | 
ofan one 
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) pre- 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCT. 18, 


TAKE advice kindly. 


Tuis is no hour for educational indifference. 


Bieorry in teaching is as bad as in theology. 


THE common school system is as sacred to an Amer- 
ican as the honor of his mother, and it cannot be styled 
‘a national fraud ” with impunity. 


Americans do not object to church schools, but they 
do object to forced attendance thereupon, with the penalty 
of sin threatened those who patronize the public schools. 


THE meetings of the normal schools and the colleges 
and preparatory schools occurring at the same time this 
year, we give the report of one in the current issue, hold- 
ing the other for next week. 


Tue Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Good 
Citizenship is making itself very useful and active. 
The Committee on Publications have sent a circular to 
every clergyman in the state, asking that they preach on 
the “ Duties and Responsibilities of Citizenship” prior to 
the November election. 


Our readers interested in normal school work should 
note the important change that has been made in the or- 
ganization and plans of the old New England Normal 
School Association, which will hereafter be known as the 
New England Normal Council of Education. An outline 
of the new constitution is given in our report on page 260. 


Every citizen should feel his individual responsibility 
to the schools. Leave the school to the state in the ao- 
stract and it will become what politics are when good 
men stay away from politics or set up a saintly little 
party of their own. The teacher can make a good school, 
the superintendent can make a good system of schools, 
but the school and the system will soon fall to pieces un- 
less business men, lawyers, doctors, farmers, mechanics, 
and editors, sustain the schools loyally and devoutly. 


Wiravcvt the common school America will be seriously 
at a disadvantage among the nations of the earth. Every 
other nation is homogeneous, we are heterogeneous. 
Spain is Spanish, France is French, Italy is Italian, Ger- 
many is German, Switzerland is Swiss, England is En- 
glish, but America is conglomerate with abundance of 
French-Americans, Irish-Americans, British-Americans, 
German-Americans, Swedish-Americans, Italian-Amer- 
icans. Our only hope is in wiping out the French, Irish, 
British, German, Swedish, Italian element in these names 
until, through the public schools, we make all comers pure 
Americans. 


Tuer Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois, including in its 


membership many of the ablest school men of the state, 


with Dr. E. A. Hewett as president and George P. Brown 


as secretary, at its recent meeting discussed the following : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the club that the educational 
and economic value of manual training is of sufficient importance 
to warrant its introduction as an integral part of the common school 
curriculum. 

The discussion lasted all day, and was the most ex- 
haustive treatment this subject has ever received in the 
state. By a yea and nay vote it was defeated four to one. 
There were about thirty present, all of whom took a deep 
interest in the discussion. Among those voting in the 
negative were Dr. S. H. Peabody, Dr. E. C. Hewett, 
Geo. P. Brown, N. C. Dougherty, and Enoch Gastman. 


page|The Club adjourned to meet at Springfield on the day 


preceding the State Teachers’ Association. 


Tue forty-third semi-annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of School Superintendents will be held 
in the hall of the School Committee building, Mason 
Street, Boston, Nov. 9, beginning at half past nine o'clock. 
The subject for consideration during the first half of the 
morning session will be examinations and promotions, 
continued by vote from the last meeting, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen have already been secured to contribute 
short papers to the discussion, describing their methods 
of promotion, and suggesting any improvements they con- 
sider desirable in those methods: Superintendent Seaver 
of Boston, Superintendent ‘farbell of Providence, Super- 
intendent Buck of Manchester, N. H., and Superintend- 
ent Crosby of Waterbury, Conn. “State Certificates for 
Teachers ” will be the theme during the second half of 
the morning session. State Supt. A. S. Draper, of New 
York, will speak upon it, and will be followed briefly by 
Comr. Thomas B. Stockwell of Rhode Island, and State 
Supt. J. W. Patterson of New Hampshire. Opportunity 
will be given at intervals for free discussion. At one 
o'clock the convention will adjourn for a social dinner at 
the Parker House, after which the speaking will be con- 
tinued in a less formal way. It is hoped that the attend- 
ance will be large. School committeemen and members 
of the press, as well as superintendents, are cordially 
invited. 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITALITY. 


[ The following personal note from a friend who went 
to California as correspondent of the JourNAL or Epvu- 
CATION in 1875, giving an account of her recent visit, has in 
it a flavor that would not be had it been written for print. 
It gives the best idea we have been able to print of the 
genuine hospitality of San Francisco, at the meeting of 
the National. It is all the more significant because the 
Occidental, though one of the best hotels in San Fran- 
cisco, as we can testify, was not the headquarters of the 
Association, and the attention shown these ladies was 
little if any more than that shown all teachers who 
stopped at the Occidental after the reduced rates had 
ceased, and indicated merely the determination of the 
manager to make good the reduced rates that he could 
not give.—Epb. } 


Dear Mr. Winship :—You know how royally the teachers who 
attended the meetings of the convention held in San Francisco this 
summer, were treated. You know that no welcome could be 
warmer, no hospitality broader, but the genial manager of the 
Occidental Hotel outdid anything that has come to me. 

About a month after the convention, returning from Southern 
California two of us went back to San Francisco to stay two days 
before starting on our long homeward trip. We registered at the 
Occidental, were shown our rooms, which consisted of a large front 
parlor with a sleeping-room, both elegantly furnished. It hap- 
pened that thirteen years ago I was here, in this same hotel, for 
about three weeks, and you cannot know the home feeling that 
came to me when I found myself in the same corridor almost op- 
posite my own old room there. 

Before we were fairly settled in our new quarters, answering a 
tap at the door, we found there a large basket of rare and beauti- 
ful flowers in which was a card bearing the compliments of the 
manager. Daring our whole stay we were shown every attention. 

When we were ready to leave we looked at each other in amaze- 
ment, wondering “ how we ever could get our big bag, little bag, 
and bandboxes ”’ over to Oakland. Another tap, and there at the 
door stood a boy with two large baskets and two beautiful bunches 
of La France roses, and the finest and most delicate of ferns. All 
of which the boy insisted were for us. We had ordered neither 
lunch, fruit, nor flowers, and “‘ there must be some mistake,” but 
there was the card ‘‘ for No, 113 with the compliments of the man- 


ager,”’ and there stood the boy ‘ready to take all of onr traps to 
the borse cars, 


We decided to take ‘“‘the good the gods favor us with,” and 
walked behind the boy who was burdened with bur “‘ luggage.” 
Once in the car for the pier we wondered and wondered again how 
we were ever to get all these things from the car to the boat, and 
from the boat to the Pullman at Oakland. Imagine our surprise 
and delight when we reached the pier to see the smiling face of the 
best-natured hotel porter on the continent, who asked if we were the 
ladies from room 113 of the Occidental. We fairly laughed with 
delight, and said, ‘‘ More favors ? ”” He replied, “I’m sent from 
the hotel to take you across to Oakland, check your baggage, and 
see you safely on board the Pullman’’; and we followed, serenely 
indifferent to all the cares of earth, until with the Pullman porter 
he had carefully deposited our numerous budgets, When we asked 
the charge, he laughingly replied, ‘‘ I’m sent from the hotel.”’ 

The friendly feeling didn’t grow any less when we opened those 
lunch baskets, in one of which we found a loaf of Vienna bread, a 
broiled chicken, and two partridges, slices of ham, a half dozen 
eggs, a jar of butter, and a bottle of I wish you could have 
seen that basket of fruit,—you know what California fruits are, 
but those peaches, strawberries, plums, bananas, nectarines, and 
grapes, made us wish we could take the basket as it was to the home 
friends, but as we were to be two weeks crossing the continent we 
did the next best thing, tested each for ourselves. 

Have you heard of anything like this, and all because we were 
teachers from the East ? 

Now, Mr. Winship, if you don’t go to the Occidental, and send 
your friends there, and remember that porter with a generous 
‘‘ tip,”” you don’t appreciate the way your friends .were treated as 


you ought. 


Reading, Mass. Ruta L. P—. 


ENGLISH IN OUR COLLEGES. 


The Boston Herald, which is doing much stronger 
work educationally than politically this season, has fre- 
quent editorials that deserve complimentary mention. 
The issue of the 24th instant says, that the principal 
thing that the graduates of our American colleges 
are ignorant of is their own language; that a large 
proportion of our college graduates do not know how to 
write or speak properly, and are greatly at a loss for the 
command of words to express their ideas. They can 
compose in Latin with ease and correctness, and can talk 
it by the hour, when they cannot write a page of easy, 
fluent, and correct English. Many of the persons who 
use language at its best have never seen the inside of a 
college. 

Who could have improved the style of Horace Greeley, 
where every word had its fitness and meaning? What 
finer master of the exquisite uses to which English may 
be applied than Mr. Aldrich? Where can you find 
greater flexibility in the use of language than in the 
prose of Mr. Howells, who obtained his training in letters 
at home and at the printer’s case? Women of bright 
minds invariably use language not always to conceal their 
ideas, but to express them with a grace that is all their 
own. It will be replied that this is a natural gift, and 
that the mere scholar can never acquire as a toilsome ef- 
fort what is another's natural possession. This is partly 
true, but the ability to use good English, to understand 
the significance of words, to marry them to ideas, to speak 
with power and effect, is as much the result of painstak- 
ing as it is the gift of nature. It is acquired. The 
training that one obtains by the study of Greek and Latin 
is chiefly useful as it has to do with the increase of one’s 
felicity in the transfer of ideas from one language to an- 
other. It is a drill in the understanding of the capacities 
of English. 

These statements are made to illustrate where our liter- 
ary institutions fail, while disciplining the mind, to help 
young men to use the instrument for all purposes, their 
native language, which is to do them most service. 
They may understand early English, they may be ac- 
quainted with the history of our earlier literature, but 
“English as she is spoke,” is the language that is most 
neglected. Persons have not the flexible use of English 
that bespeaks the command of the vernacular. They 
cannot vary the speech to suit the subject. The difficulty 
is that they have never been trained in the use of the 
right word. The Greeks had but one language to work 
upon, but they brought that language to such perfection 
that it has been the vehicle of speech most admired by 
all civilized peoples. Its beauty and force have never 
been surpassed. What we need as a people is to use the 
English as faithfully for all purposes as the Greeks used 
the Greek language. The French are like the Greeks in 
the instinct to make the most of French speech, and they 


ead use another tongue unless they are obliged to do so. 


A large part of the secondary education in France is the 
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training in the felicitous use of the native language. The 
instinct of the Greeks and the French is what should be 
the English or American instinct in education. 

“The teacher of English should have achance, not only 
to instruct his students in the roots of the English tongue, 
but in the secrets of the mastery of English as a spoken 
language. He should bring out in the drill of composi- 
tion and public speaking the qualities of speech that be- 
long to all kinds of expression, and each student should 
be so trained that he acquires facility in the expression of 
his own individual thought in his native tongue. There 
is too little time given in college to the use of the language 
as the medium of expression. A great part of the power 
of men lies in their proper use of English, suiting the 
word to the action, and a young man has not been prop- 
erly educated till he has beén well taught how to select the 
right word to express his thought. Nearly all our best 
writers have trained themselves in these particulars, but it 
should be possible for those who are to use their wits in ad- 
dressing or writing to their fellowmen to obtain in college 
such a command of English speech, and such an under- 
standing of the resources of the language, that their future 
advance will be along the lines that have been started at 
the university. The time has come when at least one 
part of the higher education should be recognized as 
the thorough mastery of one’s own language, so far as 
this can be imparted by one person to another.” 


NEW YORK LETTER. 

THE BuDGET FoR ’88-89.—Mr, JASPER NEEDS MoRE HELP. 
—A RESOLUTION TO RECOGNIZE THE FAITHFUL SER- 
VICES OF PRIMARY TEACHERS.—THE MANUAL 
TRAINING DEPARTMENTS VISITED BY PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE DELEGATES. 

—FaLL TERM OF THE HEBREW 
TECHNICAL INstTITUTE.—THE 
DAMROSCH Music LESSONS. 

{From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.} 

New York, Oct. 10, 1888. 

The principal business of the Board yesterday was considering 
the budget, the total of which is $4,132,150, somewhat less than 
the sum asked for Jast year. One important new item on the pres- 
ent list is $4,000, to relieve the superintendent from some of the 
vast amount of detail work now devolving upon him. In other 
words, the Board asks the Board of Apportionment for an addi- 
tional assistant superintendent. Although the school system has 


been increased during the past fourteen years by almost one thou- 
sand teachers and a similar proportion of pupils, there has been no 
addition to the corps of superintendence in all that time. If seven 
superintendents were necessary for the twenty-three hurdred teach- 
ers and eighty-nine thousand children of 1873, surely one more 
would be a small addition for the thirty-four hundred teachers and 
one hundred and thirty thousand children of 1888, if the schools 
were to be run on the smoothest guage of the old machine, to say 
nothing of the close inspection which should be given to the work- 
ings of the new method. With the adoption of the manual train- 
ing experiment the work has been, of course, vastly increased. 
‘* That,’ said Mr. Jasper, ‘‘ is a thing that we want to watch most 
carefully, and I have now detailed one man to give three days a 
week to simply looking after the ten thousand manual training 
pupils under our charge.”’ 
7 * * 

A resolution now under discussion of the Board is that the mini- 
mum salary of teachers of the primary and grammar schools after 
ten years’ service be not less than $750. It is already a by-law 


that all principals receive, after fourteen years’ service, a maximum 
salary, and the resolution states that it is only just that faithful 


service be recognized. 


* * 
The Pennsylvania State College, of which George W. Atherton 
is president, has three gentlemen, in this city, at present, who have 
been sent as delegates to inspect the so-called manual training 
classes of the public and private schools. They visited Mr. Jasper 
this morning, and will first visit all the city schools where the new 
course is being introduced, and will then go to the Industrial Edu- 
cational Association’s building, Professor Adler’s, or the Working- 
man’s School, the Hebrew Technical Institute, and other private 
institutions where head work and hand work are combined to the 
ends of education. 
* * 
. The Hebrew Technical Institute is one of the few schools of the 
city that does not close its doors for summer. Steady work has 
been going on there during the warm weather, and although the 
school was nominally open for half time, the director says that 
the fifty odd summer pupils wera in the building till five o’clock 
nearly every day. The regular fall term of the institate opened 
with one hundred and ten pupils,—thirty more than stood on the 
register at this date last year,—and some added opportunities in the 
course. As has been said before of this excellent school, its pre- 
tences are modest, but its purposes are both broad and deep, and 
steadily, if slowly, its work enlarges. The electrical work, which 
it is Mr. Leipzigger’s desire to provide for, has already had its be- 
ginning, and three youths are now making dynamos, and others are 
studying and experimenting with the determined earnestness that 
characterizes all the work in this school. This year will probably 
see a decided enlargement in the work in physics and mechanics. 
A new teacher has been added to the shop instructors, and the 


spending three months, visiting educational institutions. Naturally 
his special attention has been devoted to schools of the nature of 
his own, but he has also given much time to various others, for Mr. 
Leipzigger is a true educator, as we now use that term, before he is 
a specialist in manual training, as his last winter’s lectures on ped- 
agogy and writings on history can testify to those who do not know 
him personally. 

Out of the multitude of notable schools in Britain, Germany, and 
France, the selection of those to be examined in a short summer's 
trip was an important matter to one so seriously seeking informa- 
tion as the directog.of the Technical Institute. I, therefore, asked 
Mr. Leipzigger where he went and what he found. The answer in 
full may make the body of another letter; but the following schools 
are those that challenged his closest attention: The Allan Glen 
School of Glasgow, Grammar School and Technical School of Man- 
chester, London Polytechnic, City and Guilds of London Techni- 
cal Schools, and the Westminster School. In Paris he visited the 
public schools, L’ Ecole d’ Apprentis, which, he says, is excellent for 
boys from thirteen to seventeen years of age, as is also L’ Ecole 
Diderot, for boys from twelve to fifteen. ‘‘ These two,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘I found to be nearer my idea of the manual training 
school, and such as I am trying to make our institute, than any 
others in Europe.’’ He visited, also, the Royal Polytechnic of 
Berlin and the Polykehuicum of Zurich, and the famous Ambachts 
schools of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. These last interested him 
greatly because they are excellent trade schools for boys which 
afford at the same time some general education. 

* * * 

Mr. Frank Damrosch’s short course of lectures given in the 
spring, on the ‘‘ Best Methods of Instruction in Vocal Music in 
Our Schools,’’ illustrated by classes from the Workingman’s School 
of this city and the public schools of Yonkers, New York, who had 
been under teachers of Dr. Holt’s method, aroused so much interest 
among the teachers of this city that he was urged to give a series 
of lessons to teachers, either during the summer or at the opening 
of the fall term, several teachers assuring him that they would 
gladly pay him his own price and devote one or two afternoons a 
week to his instruction. he subscription was opened at $10 fora 
course of ten lessons; but later Mr. Damrosch, finding so much in- 
terest among the teachers of all grades, decided to place the 
lectures within the means of all, and reduced the price one half. 
The course was planned to cover a month, from the 19th of Sep- 
tember to the 19th of October, and has met with most hearty ap- 
preciation, so that the class has been divided into two sections; for 
beside the regular Wednesday and Friday class of one hundred at 
Association Hall, there are about fifty teachers who meet Mr. 
Damrosch on two other afternoons, in the upper part of the city, 
above the Harlem river. Mr. Damrosch is not only a thorough 
musician, gifted for a teacher, but an intelligent man and easy 
lecturer; he carries his atmosphere of musical culture with him, 
and the teachers find, on reviewing their lessons, that he has im- 
parted to them much more than methods of teaching singing and 
how to apply them; he has enlarged their musical understanding 
and sharpened their appetite as well as their digestive capacity for 
further knowledge,—which of course is what the teacher should do, 
H&LEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 


Manual Training in the Public Schools in its Economic Aspect ; 
Prof. Edmund J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania.—— 
Tolstoi and Matthew Arnold; Prof. Francis H. Stoddard. Ele- 
mentary Education in England and Wales,—editorial ; Andover 


Review, for October. 

What is the Good of the Kindergarten ? J. Thomas of Austin, 
Texas; Catholic World, for October. 

The Great American Language; Cornhill Magazine, for October. 
The Most Famous School in the World, being an illustrated 
article on Eton; A. W. Ombat; The Cottage Hearth, for October. 
What Shall the Publie Schools Teach? Kev. A. 8. Isaacs; 
Forum, for October. 

At Last: Six ays in the Life of an Ex-Teacher; First Day,— 
I Was a Schoolma’am. Jobn Habberton; Lippincott’s, for 
October. 

Applied Geograp! y.——The Place of Music in Culture; Littell’s 
Living Age, for Oct. 13. 

The First Teacher in Minnesota,—Miss Harriet E. Bishop,— 
Her Book and Life Work; by James A. Briggs; Magazine of 
Western History, for October. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Who is thy king and thy bridegroom, fair queen of the Year? 
Beautiful, wonder-eyed, strong-hearted, golden October ? 

“‘Death is my bridegroom !”’ she said, ‘* and his bride is so dear, 
All the rich spoiis of the summer are gathered to robe her.’’ 


— It is estimated that 50,000 Americans visited Europe last 
summer. 

— Robert J. Burdette, the humorist, has received a preaching 
license from the Baptists. 

— The freshman class at Harvard numbers about 500. 

—Inthe JouRNAL,, No. 14, page 241, colamn 2, line 18, for 
E. Dickenson,”’ read ‘* Qaincy E, Dickerman.’’ 

— The Japanese Government has instituted a college for women, 
with English professors, and put it under the control of a commit- 
tee of English women for six years. 

— Rev. Charles E. Stowe, son of Harriet Beecher Stowe, will 
soon publish a life of his mother. It is to be issued in an inex- 
pensive edition, that it may reach all the readers of Uncle Tom's 


Cabin. 


More than 200 teachers and friends, who went to California last 
summer on the special train arranged by Charles A. Brown, Esq., 
New England agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul rail- 
road, have sent that gentleman a testimonial expressing thanks to 
him and his road for the care, forethought, and general skill with 
which the excursion was arranged and its details carried out, closing 
with this sentence: ‘‘ You have shown yourself a courteous, oblig- 
ing, and efficient railroad manager, and we shall ever cherish 
the pleasantest memories of our journey across the continent under 
your care.’”’ Among the signers are Superintendent Cogswell of 
Cambridge, A. C. Stockin, Charles W. Hill, Silas C. Stone, Alonzo 
Meserve, J. W. McDonald, and many other prominent Boston and 


much-desired elementary laboratory is now in preparation. 
Mr. Leipzigger has just from Europe, where he has been 


New England teachers. 
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THE SCHOOLHOUSE ON THE HILL. 


How sweetly sad to me to-day 
The mem’ry of the years, 
The dear old years I passed away 
In schoolday smiles and tears! 
How patiently by tutor kind 
Our youthful hearts were led! 
How, when the rule we did not mind, 
She'd shy it at our head! 


I still behold th’approving smile 
She lavished on me when 

By lucky chance, once in a while, 
I rightly held my pen. 

But, oh, the way she took umbrage, — 
This, too, my mem’ry jogs,— 

When she looked o’er the finished page 
And found but cats and dogs! 


1 seem to see her wistful gaze, 
Her pained and troubled look, 
As we along those golden days 
Made spit-balls of our book. 
I seem to hear the echo still 
Of laughter, shout, and din, 
As some poor victim with a will 
Sat on a crooked pin. 


I seem to see the apple-tree 
That spread its branches out 
And shed its blossoms over me, 
Its fragrance ’round about, 
In through the open window, where 
My book I studied some 
And tangled in my neighbor’s hair 
My hunk of chewing-gum. 


Ah, me! Those dear, glad days are o’er, 
But fresh the lively scene 

Of how I licked my brother for 
The girl of mem’ry green. 

Though she was nearly twice my hight, 
With years to suit her size, 

I ever proved her faithful knight,— 
Saw heaven in her eyes. 


Good-bye, good-bye, ye schooldays dear, 
Farewell ye happy scenes! 

I will not hide the rising tear, 
Nor yet, by any means, 

Will I suppress the rippling grin 
That comes against my will 

When dreaming o’er what happened in 
That schoolhouse on the hilt 


Islington, Mass. EMILE PICKHARDT. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Dr. E. Tourjée, of the New England Conservatory of Music, has re- 
turned from a protracted European trip quite restored in health. His 
teachers, with many friends in music circles in this city took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to express their high regard for Mr. Tour- 
jée and his wife by tendering them a reception and banquet at 
Young’s, making Mr. Louis C. Elson the orator of the evening. 
Dr. Tourjée responded to the hearty welcome, expressing his thor- 
ough appreciation of the kind words, but disclaiming so much 
credit for the success of the institution, paying tribute to the faith- 
ful labors of his teachers. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, teacher of the Chauncy Hall Kindergarten, 
who is a constant contributor to the Kindergarten Department of 
the AMERICAN TEACHER, has started a class for kindergarten 
teachers in Boston.——The Wheaton Seminary Alumn# have 
formed a New England Club, under the leadership of Mrs. Estelle 
M. Hatch-Merrill, and will hold monthly meetings. The first 
meeting will be held in the Ladies’ Parlor of the Tremont House 
at 12 o’clock on Saturday of this week. Dinner at one o'clock, to 
be followed by a business meeting. 


Boston University is congratulating itself that the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, and the Secretary of State, Republican nom- 
inees, are all graduates of its Law School.——It is announced that 
Dr. Warren P. Lombard, of Newton, is to be assistant professor of 
physiology at Clark University, Worcester, in preparation for 
which he will study abroad until the opening of the school next 
October.—Helen Kellar, the famous blind, deaf and dumb child 
from Alabama, has been in Boston the past week, and the half has 
not been told about the wonderful success of modern educational 
methods in her education. She is but eight years of age, and in 
many things would put to shame the average eight-year-old child 
with all her senses. The Perkius Institute for the Blind has 214 
children, 27 of whom are in the Jamaica Plain Kindergarten, 168 
in the South Boston School, and 19 in the workshop. Physical 
training is receiving special attention, music holds a prominent 
place. ——The School Board, with but three dissenting votes, 
stands for the report of the textbook committee in substituting An- 
derson’s New General History for Swinton’s Outlines,—Nahum 
Chapin, Emily A. Fifield, and Caroline B. Hastings, voting against 
the orger.—— Mr. . W. Bicknell, of Dorchester, addressed the 
last meeting of the Rosliadale Improvement Society, on ‘‘ The 
Common School System and Its Dangers.’ 


The regular monthly meeting of the Norfolk County Masters’ 
Club met Saturday, Oct. 13, at the Crawford House, Boston. Mr. 
Frank Dean, of Hyde Park, read the essay on “The True Posi- 
tion of the Normal School.’”” While commending the normal 
school in general, and praising the work done by it, the speaker 
condemned the cast iron methods, and substituting devices for 
principles. He thought that while it was necessary under the 
present order of things for normal schools to do much academic 
work, the aim should be professional work. Messrs. Child of Need- 
ham, Grover of Medway, Burdett of Dedham; Downs of South 
Weymouth, and others took part in the discussion. All agreed 
that the normal school should aim to be professional, but there 
was a little question as to the amount of advantage gained from the 
study of method and underlying principles. Some were for placing 
results before the method, while others thought the principles of 
first importance. ‘The attendance was good, and the interest 
shown in the life of the club was very manifest. The next meeting 
will be held the second Saturday in November. 


WARREN WINTHROP, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Owi th riety in the sizeand form of printing . 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Length. ] 

Tue Anatytic Serres or Teacuers’ Arps. By W. 
A. Clark. Lebanon, O.: C. K. Hamilton & Co. 150 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. , 

This is a manual of 1000 questions and answers systematically ar- 
ranged, containing a full treatment of the physiological effects of 
alcohol and narcotics, with a complete analytic outline of the sub- 
ject, and notes on teaching. It is an aid in teaching, and especially 
in preparing for examinations. 

Sne can readily see how much ground can be covered by 1000 
questions skillfully put wee this subject. The one hundredth 
question is, Why should physiology be studied ? and the one hun- 
dred and ninety-ninth, What are the functions of the state in the 
prevention of disease? We give a few of the other questions al- 
most at random; What are the most important properties of alco- 
hol ? — What per cent. of alcohol do the various alcoholic drinks 
contain ?— What are the principal poisons used to give strength 
and flavor to alcoholic drinks ?— What are the three stages of intox- 
ieation ?— What functional derangements result from the use of 
tobacco ? — How does the use of tobacco lead to the use of alcoholic 
drinks ? — Why is the smoking of cigarettes specially pernicious ? 
How can boys and young men be prevented from forming the to- 
bacco habit ?— How is the opium habit cured ?— How is the 
chloral habit cured ?— How can the cocaine habit be cured ? — 
What is health ?— What is thirst ?— How does foul air produce 
disease ?— What is the true theory of ventilation ?— What is the 
best ventilation for closed rooms in the winter ? — Should a person 
bathe in cold or warm water ? — What is the proper degree of heat 
for the schoolroom ?— What is rest?— Is intellectual exercise 
necessary to good health ?— What is disease ? — What effect has 
occupation upon disease ? — What is nursing the sick ? 


History oF THE CuHRIsTIAN CuuRcH. By Philip 
Schaff. (Vol. VI.) Modern Christianity. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 743 pp., 9x6. Price, $4.00. 

This every way remarkable history of the most remarkable period 
in many respects in the world’s annals comes in good time. So far 
as New England is concerned it will probably have ten times the 
sale and reading that it could have had at any other period in 
American history. The thing least desired by those who have 
launched the present school excitement is the thing now inevitable, 
and the history of the Reformation will be read as it never has been, 
and will be known by our children and our children’s children as 
else it would not have been. The schools of the Roman church 
have with great ability attempted an ultramontane reconstruction 
of the history of Germany and Europe during the period of the 
Reformation. The theological battles of the sixteenth century are 
to be fought over again, in modern thought with the present gen- 
eration. In the end, facts will control dogmas ; truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, will win, Undoubtedly there will 
be a modification of the extreme statements to which radical Pro- 
testants have been accustomed; but no fact of history will be un- 
written any more than a fact in science can be undone. We have 
no concern for historic truth; it cannot be unwritten or shaded into 
historic untruth. We want everything set right; and, if there has 
been exaggeration out of prejudice against Catholics, we want all 
such exaggeration reduced to plain, unvarnished fact. 

No man living, probably, could write a history of the Reforma- 
tion in a better spirit, with greater loyalty to historic truth than 
Philip Schaff. He has spent thirteen seasons in the libraries of 
Earope; he has studied the Luther literature in Berlin, the Zwin- 
gli literature in Zurich, the Calvinistic literature in Geneva and 
Paris, the English and Scotch Reformation in London, Oxford, and 
Edinburgh. He has recently made an interesting tour of study and 
inspection through Roman Catholic Spain; has been three times in 
Italy, making a three months’ sojourn in Rome. He is thoroughly 
familiar with Ranke and Késtlin, Protestant writers with whom he 


is largely in sympathy, and with the learned Catholic 
works of Dillinger and Janssen. 
Miss Lov. By E. P. Roz. New York: Dodd, Mead, 


& Co. 368 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 

Criticism is never so ungracious as when applied to the legacies 
the dead have left whether those bequests are material goods, or, as 
in the present case, the wealth of heart and brain. Everybody in 
America knows E. P. Roe’s novels; every reader of his books sor- 
yowed when death stopped his busy hand, and Miss Lou will be 
read with greater interest because it is the last of his many works. 
The story is absorbing, not only from the easy flowing style in which 
Mr. Roe wrote, but also because the scene is on a southern planta- 
tion held alternately by the Federal and Confederate armies during 
the late war. Miss Lou, an orphan, lives on the plantation with an 
uncle and aunt who attempt to marry her, against her will, to a 
cousin, a Confederate officer, but the marriage is prevented by the 
arrival of a squad of Union soldiers headed by a young lieutenant 
whom Miss Lou has already befriended. Lieut. Scoville, of course, 
falls in love with Lou, but, after writing many pages of exciting 
adventure, of battles, hospital experiences, imprisonments, and es- 
capes, “‘ the author laid down his pen.’’ Yet though 

“The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 

Unfinished must remain,” 
from notes Mr. Roe left it is evident that he intended to resurrect 
Lieut. Scoville after a time, and bring him back to Lou, the cousin, 
in the meantime, having gotten over his passion for her and married 
a neighbor. Chunk, the faithfal and cunning negro, is one of the 
bright features of the book, and is not to be forgotten. 


Tae CaURCH AND THE AGE. by Very Rev. I. T. 

Hecker. Boston: T. B. Noonan & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a book for the times. No one interested in the re- 
ligious aspect of the school question can afford to overlook 
its forcible presentation of the Catholic view. The writer is 
the editor of the Catholic World, and, if we mistake not, was a 
New England Protestant before he became a Catholic, and he pre- 
sents the question boldly. The following paragraph from the 
preface indicates the mental atticude of the author: ‘* Intelligence 
and liberty are not a hindrance bat a help to religious life; only 
talse religion has reason to fear the spread of enlightenment and 
the enjoyment of our free civil institutions; while intellectual devel- 
opment and civil liberty have accelerated more than anything else the 
tecay of Protestantism, they are calculated more than any other 
numan environments to advance at the present time the progress of 
true supernatural life among men.”’ 

We think the reading of the book will be most healthful, though 
a Protestant can scarcely refrain from a smile at the confident man- 
erin which he speaks of the decay of Protestantism, ially 
when he says, ‘‘ The order of Bors 


with genuine Protestantism mostly to the out-of-the-way neighbor- 
the currents of intellectual life have stagnated. 
The book will undoubtedly give genuine satisfaction to its Catholic 
readers because of the confident air with which everything Protes- 
tant is relegated to the t intellectual condition of society, 
and everything Catholic to the most brilliant periods and places on 
the earth. 

The length of the chapters, the grouping 
vigor of style, the directness of aim make the book | 
readable. We are glad to have the case put in this spirit 


h force. 
“~ Here is its reference to Ed- 


We give some incidental se 
ward Everett Hale: ‘' His calling is unmistakably to a hermit life. 


Let him hie to the desert, and there, in a forlorn and naked her- 
mitage, amid ‘frosts and fasts, hard lodgings and thin needs, 
in an austere and unsociable life, ‘ unswathed and unclothed,’ in 
puris naturalibus, ‘ triumphantly cease to be.’ 

Here is its estimate of Martin Luther: ‘‘ The declaration that 
Freeman, who, in obedience to an inspiration, killed his daughter 
Edith, was insane, and the condemnation of Guiteau, who killed 
President Garfield, as a murderer, may pass without note or com- 
ment in a Protestant community, but men who look below the surface 
of things trace without difficulty the features of Martin Luther in the 
lineaments of Freeman and Guiteau.”’ 


of conclusions, the 
book thoroughly 
and with 


FRANKLIN IN France. From Original Documents, 
most of which are published for the first time. By Edward E. 
Hale and Edward E. Hale, Jr. (Part 11.) Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 470 pp., 944x6. Price, $3.00. ; 
Franklin in France played quite an important part in American 

history, and for various reasons the world has known all too little 

of the full significance of those years. These volumes present, as 
could not otherwise have been presented, the relations of England, 

France, and America, at a time when complications multiplied and 

diplomatic wisdom was at a premium. It is especially important 

that this book be given to the public at atime when McMaster’s 
history of the United States is attracting public attention. 

Dr. Hale is a historic genius, if the expression is onable; we 
mean that he is a genius in historical research. e listened to a 
series of addresses by him, at Weirs, the last season, upon New 
England history, in which he made frequent reference to the re- 
searches that lie behind these two volumes. Much of the work has 
been done by the son, but the father’s mind and the father’s hand 
isin it all. A variety of causes enable the authors to present at 
this time a more correct and complete statement of Franklin's mis- 
sion than has heretofore appeared, and they do it in such an 
entertaining way that while retaining all the reliability of historic 
research they have all the charms of literary biography. 


BrpiicaL ANTIQOITIES. By Edwin Cone Bissell, D D. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: Am. S.S. Union. 420 pp., 8x5}. 
Price, $1.50. 

The American S. S. Union published a work called Biblical An- 
tiquities forty years ago, but researches and discoveries of more 
than a generation have made a new work on the same subject 
necessary, hence the preparation of this book by Dr. Bissell, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in Hartford Theological Seminary. The title of 
the book indicates its general subject, but it may be well to men- 
tion more particularly some of the topics treated. Among these 
are: ‘*‘The Family,’’ homes, social customs, household utensils, 
food, furniture, and domestic relations coming under this head ; 
** Pastoral Life and Agriculture ’’ describes the means employed by 
the ancients for securing subsistence, while other chapters treat of 
forms of government, methods of administering and obtaining jus- 
tice, military life, and the arts and sciences. ‘‘ Sacred Antiqui- 
ties,’’ Part IIIL., of the volume, is devoted to the sacred seasons, 
the sanctuaries, the priesthood, religious rites, and similar matters. 
The volume is prepared and issued under the provisions of the John 
C. Green income fund, money set aside for the publication of ‘‘Aid- 
ing in securing a Sunday-school literature of the highest order of 
merit ;’’ it is, typographically a handsome work, and its intrinsic 
— make it very valuable to any real student or teacher of the 

ible. 


InprANA. A REDEMPTION FROM (Ameri- 
can Commonwealths). By J.P. Dann, Jr. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 453 pp., 7x4}. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Dunn is not only a resident ot Indiana, and familiar with its 
history, but has rare art in presenting local history in a national 
way,giving a biographiec flavor in the historic incidents that bring 
men to the front. 

To the general reader, Indiana might be supposed to have as lit- 
tle historic or biographic fascination as any state in the Union; but 
Mr. Dunn has gone to the foundation of things, has acquainted 
himself with all the facts, and has presented them with such shade 
and tint as to give a picturesque view of the doings and undoings in 
the Hoosier State. 

It was a peculiarly happy thought of the publishers and author 
to have the book brought to the front at the time when the wealth 
of fact regarding the official and political life of William Henry 
Harrison is of such interest. We are more than ever impressed 
with the national importance of this series of American Common- 
wealths. No Civics teaching could compare in effect in high school 
life with the reading of this series under the direction of a patriotic, 
scholarly teacher. 


Home anp WoRK BY THE Rivers or Eden. By Rev. 
M.P. Parmelee, M.D. Philadelphia: Am. 8. S. Union. Llus- 
trated. 197 pp., 74x 5. 
lt is impossible to realize the triaJs of the foreign missionary’s 

life, —the exile from home, the suffering from inhospitable climates 

and people, and the need of giving up what we think the necessi- 
ties of existence, but reading descriptions of life and work abroad 
by devoted men and women, brings the friends at home into sym- 
pathy with the workers away. Mr. Parmelee’s work has been for 
years in Armenia, and he has given us in his book entertaining 
sketches of the daily life of the people in that country, the religious 
beliefs prevalent, the forms of government, and of the invasion of 
the Russians in ’77. We recommend the perusal of the work to 
all (and this should include every Christina) interested in missions. 


Tre Sunpay Scuoor. Its Origin, Mission, Methods, 
and auxiliaries, The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale 
Divinity School for 1888. By H. Clay Trambull. Philadel- 
ohn D. Wattles. 415 pp.,8}x5}. Price, $1.50. 

r. Trumbull is unquestionably in popular regard the leading 
Sunday-school man in America. Certainly no one knows the Sun- 
day-school, its origin, its mission, methods, and auxiliaries, better 


is his masterpiece. It isin every way more satisf. 
‘Teachers and Teaching,” which, while exceedingly helpful to 
teachers, was disappointing from the standpoint of philosophy. It 


facts relegates our utes ‘of 


was not only empirical in its treatment, but along the weaker lines 
empiricism, This book leaves nothing to be desired by the most 


ardent friends of the author. ar 
comprehensive, at times brilliant, always entertaining. 


SPARROW THE TRAMP. 


with much pleasure by Miss Aleott a short 
and her praise of it led to its publication. 
delighted with the conversations 
canary, the sparrow, the 


could not frustrate, 
girl. 


The lectures are philosophical, 


By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Bos- 


» Roberts Bros. 7x5, 262 pp., price, $1.25, 

This bright little book for children, the preface tells us, was read 
time before her death, 

Childish readers will be 
earried on between the parrot, the 
and the with wisely 
j which the wicked plots of Graywhisker, the old rat, 
pa Be for getting a home for Nancy, the little match 


the horse, 


Tue Opyssey or Homer Done ENGLIsH Prosr. 
By L. H. Butcher, M.A., and A. Lang, M.A. Boston: )D, 
Lothrop Co. 462 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.50. 

This English prose version of the Odyssey is one of the most valu- 
able contributions to popularized classic literature of the day; and 
for closeness and accuraey of translation, for grace and beauty of 
English we have not seen its equal. Greek scholars in England 
and America pronounce this the standard prose version of the poem. 
Although it lacks some of the attractiveness of a metrical transla- 
tion, it presents the Greek idea more definitely and classically than 
an English master can do. It certainly gives a view of the Odyssey 
with which every pupil should be familiar. 


Tue Boox or Curistmas. By Thomas K. Hervey. 
Illustrated. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 356 pp., 7x5. $2.00. 
Why have we not earlier had such a consensus of the wit and de- 
votion of the Christmas time ? It is a book for youth, to be sure ; 
and yet a book for seniors as well. It is beautifully gotten up, 
but there is a strange contrast between the art in binding, the deli- 
cacy and beauty of the letter press, and the classically grotesque 
illustrations that abound. The London Carol Singers would be a 
caricature were they not classic. The same might be said of St. 
Thomas's Day, the Galantee Strow, and Christmas Paddings ; indeed 
of almost any one of the numerous illustrations representing Christ- 
mas in chivalrous England. It is historically exhaustive, classi- 
cally rich, and literally rare. 


ImpRoveD System OF ScHoon Recorps. (No. 1. Daily 
and Monthly). By J. D. Bartley. New York : Taintor Bros, 
& Co. 7x4. 

Mr. Bartley has proven himself a genius in the invention of school 
record books, each production being a decided: advance on its pre- 
decessor. This pocket record book is adapted to all grades, and 
is arranged for marking Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. 
By a unique device that we do not know how to describe, the 
names of pupils need be written but once during its use, though 
the book contains 100 pages. Inthis way a record can be easily 
kept for every subject in the school. It is a pocket record in size 
and has labor-saving fitness and superior convenience. 


Her Great Ipea. By L. B. Walford. Boston: Henry 

Holt & Co. 243 pp., 6 x44. Price, $1.00. 

This is one of the bright ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,’’ so aptly named, 
and comprising the work of such authors as Turgenieff, Stevenson, 
Winthrop, Hardy, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Hugh Conway. 
The present volume isa collection of sprightly, pleasing, English 
short stories, and if Englishmen are exceedingly fond of American 
tales, Americans have always fully reciprocated the feeling in their 
eagerness to read stories of Great Britain, especially those of En- 
glish domestic life — a phase many British writers have excelled in 
depicting. 


AnD New Astronomy. By Richard A. Proctor. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Boston : W. B. Clarke 
& Co. Paper, 114 x8. 

The death of Professor Proctor while this remarkable work was 
being issued will make it more prized than it might otherwise have 
been, although it is a work of unsurpassed beauty and scientific ex- 
cellence independent of the name and fame of its distinguished 
author. Prof. Proctor had for many years taught the world to ex- 
pect remarkably good things from his pen. He has blended scien- 
tifie distinction with literary pride, and his publishers have allowed 
him the most brilliant effect with which to set off his work. 


SPLENDOR is the title of the new singing book which 
is published by S. W. Straub & Co., Chicago, and to which 
T. Martin Towne and W. F. Werschkul are contributors. It 
will be acceptable both in the home, the school, and the church as it 
contains anthems and sacred quartets as well as songs, glees, and 
improved methods of teaching the principles of music. 


Tue eighth volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia 
(Ceylon to Club-Foot) can, like its predecessors, be heartily com- 
mended for its good type, numerous illustrations, convenient form, 
substantial binding, and careful editing. This set is well adapted 
for use in the homes of the masses. Price in cloth, 50 cents a, vol- 
ume; in half morocco, 65 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Some Buccessful Women; b rah A : : 
athrop Go. y Sarah K. Bolton; price, $1.00. Boston 
pirit and Life: Thoughts for To day; DV. 
New York: Fords, Ho ware To day. by Amory H. Bradford, D.D 
e Me on iph_ Hardelot; 
Song Century; compiled by C. W. Bard 
Memory Gems; by George W. Hoss. Syracuse: 
C. A. Chardenal. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
Beribner's Bons. oman; price, $1.25:- New York: Charles 
itand Humor: Their Use and Abuse; by Wm. . LL.D. ; 
price, $150. Chicago: S.C. Gri & Co. Roston. 
A Coliege Algebra; by G. A. Wentworth: price, $1.65.—Thapatopsis 
and Uther Poems of bryant; compiled by Sarah E. yaw Lockwood ; 
price, 13 cents. Laboratory Mapual of General Chemistry; by R. P. 
iiliams; price, 30 cen*s. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The Higher sducation a Public Duty. New York: Hall of the 


Board of Education. 
The Life of Gen. Pbilip H. Sheridan; by Frank A. Burr and Richard 
. A. Reid. 


J. Hinton, price, $2.50. Providence, R. L:: J. A.& R.A 


Half Hours with the Best Forei 
gu Authors (4 vols.) ; selected and 
arranged by Charies Morris; price, $6 00 ment eH ots. Causes, 


than he; and this volume of his Yale lectures on the Sunday-school | *¢!Phia: J. B. Lippincott 
than 


; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Ch 
& 


sell & Co, Bos 


Its Results, Its Remedy; by Franklin D. Clum 
Jesus in Modern Life; by Algernon Sidney Phil- 


Co. 
by Wm. Morton Payne; price, $1.50. 


price, 50 cents.—— Western 
ice, $2.00. Boston: Ticknor 


by James A. Harrison; \- 
ton; Damrell = Uph i Price, 50 cents, New York: Cas 


Sigurd Slembe: translated 
Doctor Ben; by Orlaudo Withers ; 
pi 


ma by Rev. Virgil C. Hart, B 
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ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, GRO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

It is gratifying to the many friends of the University of Illinois 
to know that this institution is rapidly coming to the front in all 
that pertains to a first-class university. It is no longer necessary 
for young men and women to leave the state to obtain an education. 
The work in the University of Illinois is sccond to none, and the 
school is becoming daily more popular. This is as it should be. 
Teachers and county superintendents, who are not posted on the sub- 
ject of honorary scholarships offered by the trustees of the University, 
should send for a circular giving information how such may be se- 
cured. 

The program of the Northern Teachers’ Association reached us 
too late for publication. The meeting was held in Rockford, on 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 12 and 13. Prof. J. W. Stearns, of the 
University of Wisconsin, delivered a lecture Friday evening; sub- 
ie + “‘School and Life.” On Saturday, Alfred Kirk, of the 

osely School, Chicago, led the discussion in arithmetic. Cora 
Lewis, of the Wells School, Chicago, in language, and Frank 
Hall, of Aurora, in history. Mrs. Ella F. Young, of Chicago, 
was on the program. As a means of affording an opportunity for 
discussing informally questions pertainisg to the different depart: 
ments of school work, teachers met at 3 o'clock on Friday afternoon 
in sections, as follows: primary department, led by Miss Emma 
Stratford, of Moline; intermediate and grammar departments, led 
by Miss Mary B. Phillips, of Hyde Park. Principals and super- 
intendents constituted another section. The officers of the Associ- 
ation were: President, W. I. Mack, of Moline; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss Ella Shaner of Rochelle; P. R. Walker of Rock- 
ford, E C. Rossiter of Kewanee, and A. V. Greenman of Rochelle 
var Executive Committee. 

itorial note on the meeting of the Illinois School Princi- 
pals’ Society. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION OC. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

The pnpils of the Dubuque High School raised over $60 as a 
memorial fund to their lamented principal, Professor Parker, who, 
in the delirium of a raging fever, took his own life while on the 
excursion to the National Educational Meeting. Beautiful floral 
tributes and words of respect were sent with the body to the be- 
reaved wife. Iowa has lost an able and efficient teacher. 

The State Normal School, at Cedar Falls, opened most pro- 
pitiously. The largest class in the history of the institution will 
graduate next June. The class of high school graduates is larger 
than last year. 

Miss Mary E. Brewer, the past year a teacher in the Oskaloosa 


_ schools, took passage in September for the mission field of Cxsarea. 


Miss Emma Buckingham is the successor of Professor Hull in 
the State Normal School. 

Prof. L. F. Parker, formerly of the State University, has been 
of history and philology in Iowa College, at 

nnell, 

Mr. G. H. Mallin is in charge of the schools of Columbus 
Junction. 

Supt. P. G. Young, of the East Waterloo school, was honored 
in Jane with the degree of Ph.B., from Cornell College, at Mt. 


ernon. 

The Central Iowa Scho>l Masters’ Round Table will meet at 
Newton the last of this month. 

State Superintendent Sabin has completed and sent out the school 
laws of Iowa (edition of 1888), from the Code of 1873 as amended by 
the XV. to the XXII. General Assemblies with notes and forms. 
It is a well-prepared book of about 170 pages. 


INDIANA. 


Miss Louise Fisher, of Cincinnati, has been appointed to the 
chair of painting and wood carving in the DePauw University, and 
has entered upon hgr duties. 

Two young students, Messrs. Slonaker and Cox, spent their last 
vacation in making a large collection of the birds of Randolph 
County. 

Prof. B. W. Everman, of the State Normal, was engaged during 
the greater part of the summer in collecting fishes for the Smith- 
scnian Institute. His work was confined to Indiana, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

Arbor Day in Indiana comes this year on the 9th of November. 
The schools of the state have heretofore done a great deal of tree- 
planting, and this year promises to be no exception to the rule. 

The Jasper County Teachers’ Institute has just been closed very 
successfully. The instructors were Dr. David S. Jordan of the 
State University, and Prof. Dallas Lind of the Danville Normal 
School. 

A very interesting report of the Indianapolis public library has 
just been presented to the school commissioners of that city. 
Among other things, the report shows the total number of books in 
the library to be 39,863. Of these, 1,656 are condemned as worn 
out or useless. Since the founding of the library, in 1862, the total 
number of 503 books have been lost. 

The faculty of Hanover College are just now engaged in a vigor- 
ous protest against the location of a saloon in the town. The col- 
lege has not been troubled with a saloon near it for a number of 
years, and very naturally there is much interest manifested in the 
outcome of the contest. 


MISSOURI. 


The Springfield schools opened September 17th, with fifty teach- 
ers and an enrollment of 2,704. Superintendent Fairbanks reports 
them far superior to those of previous years in attendance on the first 
day and in the interest manifested by parents and children, and 
feels that his corps of teachers has materially improved by expe- 
rience and the recent institute. The high school opened with 265, 
divided among the classes as follows: seniors, 20; juniors, 36; 
sophomores, 102; and freshmen, 107. The corps of teachers in 
the high school is sufficient to enable all of them to do good work. 
It consists of the following members: Prin. W. T. Carrington, 
department of science; Miss Mary Fisher, department of English ; 
Miss Hattie Marston, department of civics; Mr. J. D. Welsh, 
department of mathematics; Misses Cora Ott and Nina Baxter, 
assistants in the several departments. Miss Parrish, who has been 
connected with the Springfield High School for several years, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence on account of failing 


health. Miss Mary Fisher, 


the vacancy. Mr. J. D. Walsh, a thorough scholar and ex- 
perienced teacher of Galesburg, Ill., is an addition to the corps 
and takes the chair of mathematics. 


capacity of her buildings is fully taxed. In 1864 when Superin- 
tendent Neeley, who now enters on his twenty-fifth year of service, 
took charge, there were but seven teachers. Last June $100,000 
worth of bonds was voted to repair old buildings and erect new 
ones. Among other new buildings is an eight-room house for col- 
ored children, costing $21,000, exclusive of site and furniture. A 
two-room addition to the high school has been built, permitting a 
special teacher of natural sciences and laboratory facilities for sci- 
ence work. Miss Etta L. Knowles, of Michigan University, for eight 
years instructor in science in the high school of Ottawa, Ohie, takes 
this place. Mr. Frank Strong, a graduate of Yale, late of Auburn, 
N. Y., High School, is proving himself the right man in the right 


‘place at the head of St. Joseph High School. The curriculum 


in the high school has been changed to include a classical, an English, 
and a modern language course. 
Hannibal.—The schools open with 45 teachers and 1964 pupils. 
George N. Cheney, a graduate of the State Unftersity, late of 
St. James Academy, Macon, Mo., succeeds Prof. C. F. Dick as 
principal of the high school. Miss Annette Slotterbec, a recent 
graduate of Lowa State University, takes the position of teacher of 
science, vice Miss Ida M. Swindt who accepts a position in Olivet 
College. The course of study in the high school has been revised 
so as to offer three courses and fit for the best universities. 
Mr. J. R. Kirk has accepted a principalship in Kansas City. 
Supt. A. J. Smith, the newly-elected head of the Sedalia schdbdls 
recently gave a lecture before the county teachers, which called 
forth most flattering comment. 
The Jasper County Normal enrolled over 200 teachers. It was 
conducted by Superintendent Hawkins, of Nevada. 
Principal C. S. Howard, late of St. Louis, is superintendent in 
Galveston, Tex. 
Prof. N. B. Henry, for many years a Missouri pedagogue, is in 
charge of a collegiate institute in Paeblo, Colo. 


MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
James J. Hill, the railroad magnate, has given Macalester Col- 
ae eee to provide a library of reference to be open to the 
public. 
ak ~‘ Ruane has been engaged as principal of the Lake Benton 
ool, 
Gunder Gunderson, of St. James, class of ’87, Mankato Normal, 
is elected principal of the school at Dawson, Lac Qui Parle Co., 
the ensuing year. 
Frank Webster, from the University of Minnesota, has the prin- 
cipalship of the Rushford School. He will be assisted in the high 
school by Mary Smith, class of ’87. , 
Prof. E. D, Holmes, of the Minneapolis Academy, has returned 
from Europe much improved in health and spirits. The prospects 
for the school are very encouraging. 

The state institutes have been in session since Aug. 20. Four 
or five have been held each week. At the close of the season, Oct. 
22, thirty-eight will have been held. Reports of the work done 
are encouraging. 

Lieut. E. F. Glenn, of the 25th infantry, U. S. A., has assumed 
his duties as military instructor in the State University. 

The schools of Garden City, St. Clond, Appleton, Windom, and 
Tracy have been placed provisionally upon the high school list by 
the State High School Board. 

Prof. T. H. Kirk, late of the Wirona Normal School, has been 
appointed assistant state superintendent of public instruction in 
place of W. W. Pendergast, who becomes principal of the new 
agricultural academy of the State University. 

The public school funds will hereafter be apportioned on the 
basis of pupils attending the public schools at least forty days 
during the year. 

Supt. S. S. Taylor, of St. Paul, reports for the first month of the 
school year, giving the total of pupils enrolled as 10,574, with an 
average attendance of 9,481. In September, 1885, the number en- 
rolled was 7,714, showing great increase of the school population in 
four years. 

During the past school year Minneapolis expended for new build- 
ings and additions to the old, $282,582.72. In 1889 there were 
359 teachers employed ; this year there are 440, an increase of 81. 

A gigantic tusk, found in Hay Creek, near Red Wing, and sent 
to Professor Winchell for examination, was pronounced by him to 
be a mastodon tusk. Inasmuch as there is only one other specimen 
in the country, it is a treasure of great scientific value. 

Total number of graduates from the State University is 321. 
There are a great many more students in attendance this year than 
at any previous time in the history of the university. President 
Northrop thinks that the preparatory department might be abol- 
ished at the end of the present academic year. 


NEBRASKA, 

State Editor, W, EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. : 

The following are the names of some of the Omaha teachers and 
principals: High School, Homer P. Lewis, principal ; teachers— 
Alonzo N. Henshaw, S. D. B. Beals, Irwin Levisten, Louis J. 
Blake, Albert M. Bumann, Mary R. Harris, Samantha R. Davis, 
Mary E. Quackenbush, Villa B. Shippey, Jennie E. Keysor, 
Belle H. Lewis, Docia A. Johnston, Anna L. Weinhagen, Stacia 
Crowley, Fannie Arnold, Myron W. Richardson, and Elizabeth P. 
Goodson. The ward principals. are as follows: Ambler School, 
Jennie ©. Salmon; Bancroft School, Emma H. Rice ; Cass School, 
Grace H. Wilbur; Castellar School, Mary B. Newton; Center 
School, Jennie L. Redfield; Central School, Frances M. 
Briggs: Dodge School, Jennie McKoon; Central Park School, 
Effie Reed; Dupont School, Mary W. Hay; Davenport School, 


: 
of Ann Arbor High School, fills 


St. Joseph.—This city — 107 teachers this year, and the | 
y 


West Omaha School, Jesse C. Scott; West Side School, James L. 
Alvison. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Committee of the Philadelphia Board of Education has at 
last presented the name of its choice for the presidency of the Boys’ 
High School of that city,—Prof. H. C, Johnson, of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. The salary is fixed at $4,000 per year. Professor Johnson 
is a graduate of Cornell University, class of °73, and has received 
degrees from Hamilton College and Hobart College. For the past 
four years he has been principal of the Latin and Greek departments 
in the Summer School of Languages at Amherst College. He is a 
member of the American Philological Association, and is the author 
of a number of Latin works. This position was first offered to Dr. 
James C. MeKenzie, Lafayette, '78, at a salary of $5,000. Pro- 
fessor McKenzie declined the offer, and the position was then ten- 
dered to Prof. Wm. B. Owen, Ph.D., of Lafayette College, who 
preferred to remain at his post in Easton. 

It is said on good authority, that Isaiah V. Williamson, the phil- 
anthropist, intends to present the city of Philadelphia with an in- 
dustrial school of even greater extent and larger endowment than 
Girard College. 

The Tuscarora Academy, Academia, seems to be taking quite a 
prominent part in state politics this year. The candidate for 
auditor-general on the Republican state ticket, is an alumnus, as is 
also the chairman of the Democratic State Committee It hasa 
trustee and several alumni candidates for the Senate, House of 
Representatives, and Congress. 

Lafayette College, Easton, has opened with 300 students. Wal- 
Jace M, Camant, ’88, has been elected tutor of Latin, W. J. 
Young, ’87, instructor in civil engineering, and Prof. W. S. Hall, 
’84, takes the place of the late Professor Fleming. 

J. E. Edwards, Lafayette, ’88, has been elected to the chair of 
Latin and Greek in the State Normal School at Mansfield. 

Friday, Oct. 19, has been appointed fall Arbor Day for schools. 


TENNESSEE, 

State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga. 
Memphis needs more room for the accommodation of her children 
who are of school age, as the white schools were full by eleven 
a. m. of the day of opening, notwithstanding many were kept away 
by false reports of yellow fever. In the last three years the Board 
of Education has done considerable toward furnishing room, but 
much is needed yet, that the facilities may be sufficient. Superin- 
tendent Collier advocates a truant law, to meet the cases of boys 
who are running the streets, with apparently no useful employ- 
ment. 
The Knoxville public schools opened August 30, with an enroll- 
ment of 2,400, and with a corps of sixty teachers. Last year’s 
total enrollment was 3,267. Superintendent Ruth thinks that the 
school age should be from seven to twenty-one years. The sum of 
fifty-three dollars was secured from the proceeds of the commence- 
ment exercises in June, which has been invested in books for the 
library. It already contains seven hundred volumes, many of them 
educational works. These are distributed among the teachers and 
work assigned them in reading each month. 
Nashville’s showing for punctuality is certainly remarkable. Out 
of an average daily attendance of 6,130 pupils for 1887 and 1888, 
there were only 373 cases of tardiness. All the pupils of the pri- 
mary grades are furnished with paper, pencils, pens, and ink, 

The school population of Chattanooga for the year just closed, 
was 6,365, with an enrollment of 4,316. Sixty-six teachers were 
employed, and the graduating class numbered twenty. This year 
the schools opened Sept. 3, but with a decreased enrollment, owing 
to the excitement concerning yellow fever. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the first month’s enrollment will exceed that of last year. 
The total enrollment of the high school, thus far, is 115, the 
greatest in its history, the highest previous enrollment for any pre- 
vious year being 98. 

The Chattanooga University opened Sept. 12 under most favor- 
able auspices, the total attendance thus far being double that of 
last year. A fine corps of instructors has been engaged, and the 
prospects are bright for a successful year’s work. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 

Territorial Editor, F. B. GAULT, Tacomah, 

Lawrence Parker is principal of the Yakima School. The as- 
sistants are Misses Matton and Parker, and Mrs. Rodman. 

Rev. C. E. Newbury, of Steilacoom, is the new principal of the 
Puget Sound Academy, at Couperville. A large attendance is re- 

rted. 

PeThe Winlock schools enjoy the services of L. E. Mechaffy as 
principal, and Miss Sadie Smith as assistant. ; 

Mr. Miles is the principal of the Snohomish School, and Miss 
Madge is assistant. 

Miss Louise Finch is principal of the Aberdeen School. 

J. D. Dean, of Chehalis, a graduate of the Territory University 
and a teacher of experience, is engaged to teach the Hoquiam 
School. 

J. L. Dann, of Iowa, is the new principal of the Pomeroy School. 
His assistants are Mrs. M. E. Liggett and Miss Kate Driscoll. 

O. A. Tiffany is an accession to our ranks from California. 
He takes charge of the Sprague schools. peice 

R. B. Ryan, county superintendent of Chehalis County, is prin- 
cipal for the third year of the Montesam School. ; 

Miss EF. J. Kennedy, of the faculty of the Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, is the new superintendent of Seattle schools. Miss Ken- 
nedy has long been in the ‘training department of normal school 
work, and will be able to raise the level of efficiency of her corps 

of teachers. 

Walla Walla recently voted upon a proposition to raise $25,000 
to build a new schoolhouse. Professor Kerr, ex-superintendent of 
public instruction, is the efficient superintendent. y 

One of the bright Iowa men who are doing royal educational work 
on this coast is F. J. Browne, of Port Townsend, principal of pub- 
lie school 


Anna Noon; Farnam School, Anna P. Truland; Forest School, 
Mary E. Kent ; Franklin School, Margaret J. Latey ; Hartman School, 
Ellen M. White; Hickory School, Fannie N. Nevins; Izard 
Sehool, Anna Foos; Long School, Sarah M. McCheane; Omaha 
View School, Sarah E. Thompson; Lake School. Emma Whit- 
more; Leavenworth School, Minnie J. Wood; Lothrop School : 
Nora H. Lemon; Pacific School, Margaret McCarthy; Park 
School, Lillian A. Littlefield; Paul School, Carrie M. Hartley ; 
Pleasant School, Mary A. Fitch ; Saratoga School, James 
H. Farris; Vinton School, Lida Shallenbarger; Walnut Hill 


Miss Abbie E. Cushman is the principal of the Tacoma High 
School. Miss Cushman returns from choice to public school work 
after several years devoted to collegiate work, For some years she 
was the accomplished and successful principal of the Painesville 
(Ohio) High School. She enters upon her work in Tacoma under 
especially auspicious circumstances. 

The M. E. Church of Washington Territory has located its uni- 
versity at Tacoma. Grounds have been secured and quite a lib- 
eral building fund is also available, the gift largely of Tacoma 


School, Rene E. Hamilton; Webster School, Sadie P. Pittman ; 


public spirit. A wing of the main. building is to be erected at 


mar, Composition, Ver-itication, and History of the English Lan 
cents; Literature separate, 80 cents. We have also just published Strang’s Exercises in English 


BOOKS IN ENGLISH are our Williams’ Composition and Rhetoric by Practice (75 cents). It is 

for use in High Schools and Colleges. It is just adopted in and a good 

j y : blished) i in use in ten New England Cities. contains Gram- 

ia eS Meiklejohn’s English Language (recently published) is already 1 


It is just recommended for the Boston schools. Hyde’s Practical Lessons in the Use of English. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


guage and Literature. 4 
Accidence, Syntax, and Style (send 35 cents for it). 


Book I., 35 cents ; Book II., 54 cents. 
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once. The cost is fixed at $50,000. 
detailed by his denominational superio 
struction of the building and f i 


Rev. T. J. Massey has been 
rs to superintend the con- 
of the institution. 


MICHIGAN, 

Hope College opens the year with bright prospects. A normal 
ouuk tes +A added, and placed in the care of Prof. J. W. 
Humphrey, thus insuring the success of the department. . 

Prof. J. J. Anderson, the efficient teacher in Greek, has resigned 
to go to Westminster College, Mo. Professor Gillespie succeeds 
him 


Mr. Higgins, an Ann Arbor graduate, has charge of the schools 
at Paw Paw. 

The eighth meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club will be 
held in Ann Astee, The is Ge 

Rhetorical ool.” Paper a 
Pore Huron. Sinan ote opened by Supt. % N. Kendall, of 


as “Hrs . C. Bumpus, of Olivet College. Dis- 


“Biology.” Paper by Prof. H 
cussion tebe opened by Prof. J. E. Reighard, of the State University. 


“Class Work in English Literature.’ Paper by Prof. F. A. Barbour, 
of the State Normal. e piscussion to be opened by Prof. C. M. Gayley, 
of the State University. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 
— M. A. Stapleton, class of ’85, Middlebury College, has been 
elected professor of mathematics at St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 


Minn. 
— The program of the State Convention at Newport, will be 


found on the follo . k. Everything points toward a suc- 
rem = meeting. Tal will give reduced rates to teachers, and 
large attendance is 


— Principal A. H. Campbell, of the Johnson Normal School, 
read a paper on the ‘‘ Relation of Civics to History,” before the 
members of the New England Normal School Association, at the 
annual meeting in Boston, Oct. 12. 

— The legislature has convened and the eyes of all the state ed- 
ucators are turned toward the capital, watching with keen interest 
every movement in the line of the long-hoped-for reforms in the 
schools of Vermont. The two commissions appointed by the gov- 
ernor have reported, and their plans now lie before the lawmakers. 
It is recommended that the present system of three normal schools 
be done away with, and that in their place one good, thoroughly- 
equipped med wholly under the control of the state be estab- 
lished. 

The other commission has handed to the legislature a detailed re- 
port and bill, recommending some radical changes which, if 
adopted, will place our schools on a much higher basis than ever 
before. They provide for a regular tax; county supervisors, who 
shall give their entire time to the work in hand; compulsory attend- 
ance; one normal school, whose trustees shall be the governor and 
state superintendent, together with the supervisors; new method of 
dividing the public money; aod the repealing of certain existing 
laws. They provide for a superintendent of education who shall 
have general supervision of the schools, and hold institutes in each 
county, of sufficient frequency and length to make them effective. 
The governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, to ap- 
point at each session of the legislature, county supervisors, with a 
salary that shall command the service of competent men. Provis- 
ions for examinations and granting certificates are made. The 
issue of certificates to candidates under eighteen years of age is for- 
bidden. The state tax is raised to eighteen cents, with pro- 
visions that should secure an equitable distribution. The commis- 
sion have worked faithfully and well, and their bill reflects credit 
upon them, and all friends of our schools will earnestly hope and 
work for its success at Montpelier. 

— Miss Abbie McHarg has been engaged to teach singing in the 
schools of Ratland, to succeed Miss Kittie Lincoln, resigned. Miss 
McHarg will also give instruction in the graded school at Brandon, 
once a week during the year. 

— The sessions of the evening school have begun again in Rat- 
land with an enrollment of 90, E. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The next meeting of the Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the hall of the Worcester High School on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 27. The following are the speakers with their subjects : 
atti J. Lansing, Worcester: *‘ Hints to Teachers on the Use of 

e Voice.” 

J.C. Greenough, Prin. Westfield State Normal School: “ The Essen- 
tials of Good Teaching.” 

7 A Edson, Agent Massachusetts State Board: “ Nature as a 
eacher.’ 

A _P. Marble, Supt. of Schools, Worcester: “‘ The Next Meeting of 
the National Association.” 

Riordan, Supervisor Evening Schools, Worcester: ‘‘ Even- 
pg Schools ” 

rancis P. McKeon, Principal Millbury Street School, Worcester: 
ew" Children any Rights which the Schools are Bound to Re- 
spect ? 

Should time allow there will be brief discussions of the papers which 
are read. Lunch will be provided by the teachers of Worcester for 
visiting teachers. 


(Continued on next page.) 


NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


On Friday morning, the 12th inst., the members of the New 
England Normal School Association met in Boston in regular ses- 
sion, President Edward Conant in the chair, to diseuss first ‘‘ The 
Purpose and Methods of our Association.” Prin. A. G. Boyden, 
chairman of the special committee appointed to consider the matter, 
reported a plan recommending the organization of a normal council 
of education, similar to the National Council, and providing for an 
executive committee to be composed of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and two members of the Associatior. It shall be 
the duty of this committee to control the general management, and 
to appofit and direct the work of seven committees of five mem- 
bers each, as follows: (1) Oa Organization and Management of N or- 
mal Schools, (2) Science and Art of Education, (8) Mathematics, 
(4) Sciences, (5) Language, (6) History and Civil Government, 
(7) Practice Department. The plan was thoroughly discussed in 
open meeting, and was finally adopted without change. A motion 
was carried m@king the name of the organization the New Eng- 
land Normal Council of Education. ‘ 

In the absence of C. F. Carroll, who was to have opened the dis- 
cussion of the next topic, Mr. Geo. H. Martin gave very clearly 
and forcibly his views as to what end should be kept in view in 
teaching civics. We present the following brief abstract of his 


remarks. 

** Civics’ is a word of recent coinage, and is not to be found in 
the‘dictionary. In the consideration of my topic, I shall accept 
the prevailing construction that is put upon it,—civics is civil pol- 
ity. Special preparation for citizenship should be the end to be kept 
constantly in view. There is a distinct line between general and 
special preparation for citizenship. The schools are at present fur- 
nishing a general preparation, inculeating the principles of indus- 
try, frugality, and a which qualities are essential in an in- 
telligent, upright citizen. And the schools are doing this work 
better to-day than ever before, notwithstanding such criticism as 
came from a Boston pulpit last week, founded upon a wrong basis. 
The special preparation I speak of wi ey that pupils be made to 
understand the relation of the individual to the whole community 
or state, and the obligations arising therefrom. These relations 
are of three kinds: First, The relation of independence. The in- 
dividual must be self-supporting, not depending upon the commu- 
nity for sustenance or preying upon society. To maintain this in- 
dependence he is under obligation to be industrious, frugal, and 
virtuous, and able to control appetite and passion. Industrious, 
that he may be self-supporting; frugal, that he may not waste in 
time of plenty, and become dependent upon others in time of de- 
pression ; virtuous and self-controlling, that he may not incapaci- 
tate himself. The second relation is that of interdependence. 
The individual is a relative part of the social organization. A cor- 
rect understanding of this relation is necessary to determine the 
rights and duties of employer and employ¢, and of buyer and 
seller. Participation is the third relation, which is highly impor- 
tant in a self-governing community. ‘The citizen should exercise 
the right of expressing his opinion, and declariog his will in all 
matters of public weal, including the public health, schools, 
police, ete. This participation should be active, hearty, intelligent. 
It is also the duty of the citizen to participate in the carrying of 
burdens, the paying of taxes, and in the actual management of 
affairs when called to hold public office. Impress upon the pupils 
a deep sense of these relations and the obligations attached thereto, 
and emphasize at all times that the present system of public schools 
is and always has been founded on the principle of education by 
the state for the state, and not for the individual. 

Mr W. E. Wilson of Rhode Island, Miss Marble of Providence, 
and Miss Comstock of Bridgewater, continued the discussion. 

The committee on nominations, composed of Messrs. Morgan, of 
Rhode Island, Rounds of New Hampshire, and Russell of Massa- 
y sere reported the following officers, who were unanimously 
elected : 

President — Larkin Dunton. 

Vice President — Miss V. White. 

Secretary — Miss L. Theresa Moses. 

Executive Committee — A. G. Boyden, W. E. Wilson. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The meeting opened with a discussion of ‘‘ The Relation of Civics 
to History,” by Prin. A. H. Campbell, of the Johnston (Vt.) 
Normal School: History is but the record of nations. Man is by 
natare a social animal. No society can exist without law. Before 
a nation can have a history it must bave law or government. 
Civics bears the same relation to history that the foundation stone 
does to a building. History cannot be made complete unless it 
rests upon the science of government. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. C. C. Rounds, of the 
Plymouth Normal School, who thought there should be more 


arm were — to teach military history; would wipe out 


this branch of history and take up governmental growtb,—or what 
he understood as civics. The speaker wished it were possible to 
teach history so that scholars might understand more of the evolu- 
tion of mankind; thought the study of history should be recon- 
structed. Would put in a prominent place that part of civics which 
represents the growth of our government. Would teach the man- 
ners and customs of the people and their mode of life, aiming to 
ive pupils a sense of historic perspective. 

- De sf C. Greenough, of the Westfield (Mass.) Normal School, 
opened the discussion of ‘‘ Civics in Relation to Law.” His topic 
was made up of three abstract subjects,—law, relation, civics. A 
full definition of the word “relation ’’ would require more time 
than that allowed for the paper. Law implies source, maker, and 
maintainer. We are made to be social beings. We need protec- 
tion in the enjoyment of our natural right. The state gives us that 
protection. The state is of divine origin; it is also of human 
origin. Laws made to secure the rights of the state are called civil 
laws. Civics treats of methods of making the laws. Civies prop- 
erly includes more than a mere knowledge of law; it has to do 
with the advance of the people. One great use to be made of the 
study of history is to teach the value of governmental laws. Mere 
knowledge of civics will not suffice for the duties of citizenship. 
Teachers should be on the alert to implant a law-abiding spirit. 
Communistic theories are abroad. 

Mr. A. W. Edson, agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 

Education, continued the discussion. He doubted the ability of 
normal graduates to teach this subject in the lower grades. 
Thought it should be taught before the high school was reached, as 
many scholars are obliged to leave at this stage of their education. 
Thought normal and high schools, asa rule, unwilling to teach civil 
government because it was not interesting. Had never had any 
trouble in mak‘ng it interesting in his own school. Had given 
practical instruction on the subject by taking his senior class to 
town meeting, etc. Believed in teaching the duties and privileges 
of voters. ‘Teach them by example and precept that there are laws 
and that to obey those laws is a noble thing. 
Dr. Greenough gave samples of helpful exercises. Recommended 
obtaining a picture of the interior of a courtroom, showing the posi- 
tions of the participants in a trial, and also visiting the courtroom 
when court was in session, that pupils may understand the practical 
meaning of the terms, court, law, administration. 

Miss Ellen M. Haskell read a paper on “* The Relation of Civics to 
Ethies.’’ She wished to depart somewhat from the expected course 
of the discussion and make more reference to her own experience 
in teaching civil government. The terms ‘‘ civics’’ and ‘‘ ethics ’’ 
translated into more familiar words were not different from the 
longer and more difficult one applied to some useful method of 
giving instruction in civil government. The teaching of civil gov- 
ernment should have for its aim the forming of patriotic citizens, 
who could understand their duties at primary meetings and nomi- 
nating conventions, who, if they became legislators, would 
know beforehand the manner of conducting public business, 
would be guided by sound principles in making laws, and who 
would have learned the extent to which the individual must be 
subordinate to the community. 

An adequate knowledge of the federal and state constitutions 
requires nothing Jess than that they be studied in relation to the history 
of England, the British constitution and the constitution of our own 
country. After a few days spent on the facts of history she tried 
in the plainest way by illustrations drawn from the scholars’ expe- 
rience, to show why when we no longer acknowledged the authority 
of England, certain things, as the raising of troops could not be done 
while there was no person in authority. She then touched on the 
articles of confederation and the constitution. The aim is to replace 
vague conceptions of government by a clear notion of the terms 
‘it’? and ‘‘they’’ as used in the constitution. Such being the 
aim it will be seen that the study of civil government has closer 
connection with ethics than the study of geography, arithmetic, etc. 
Historical instruction in grammar and high schools gave many op- 
portunities for appeals to the emotional nature. 

Gen. T. J. Morgan, of the Rhode Island Normal School, said: 
Civics is that system of training by which we mean to fit children 
for the duties of citizenship. All studies bear an indirect relation 
to civics. Mere knowledge of facts does not make it certain that 
students will be good citizens. Civics is an elastic term, covering 
all subjects which may be adapted to all ages. It is a question 
how far can the subject of ethics be drawn upon in forming a 
course of study. He thought civics could best be taught by the intro- 
duction of a book or by miscellaneous talks calling attention to 
current events, and by the general administration of discipline in 
the schoolroom. Touching the question of voting, point out the 
fact that the right of voting is sacred, and that when a man sells 
his vote he commits a sin, and that it is a violation of the principle 
upon which society rests. Imprees upon them that office is a public 
trust, and that he who betrays the confidence reposed in him com- 
mits a crime against the republic. Show that the boy in school is 
under as much obligation to duty as the man who is called to the 
jury. Call attention to dishonesty in the tricks of trade, as 


teaching of civil government, but could see no room for it without 
eliminating some parts of history now taught; thought few young 


seen every day. Simple talks on current events would show the 
relation and obligations of men to society. 
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Neatly Bound in Cloth. 
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GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From October 10 to October 16, inclusive. ] 


— Sultan of Morocco ill. 

— Serious floods in Maine. 

— Failure of two Iowa banks. 

— Canal burst at Cornwall, Ont. 

— M. Floquet threatens to resign. 

— Severe snow-storm in Montreal. 

— Cholera in the Philippine Islands. 

— Death of the inventor of Volapiik. 

— Rapid increase in the price of coffee. 

— Postoffice at Houston, Texas, robbed. 

— Statue of Shakespeare unveiled in Paris. 

— Thurman's letter of acceptance published. 

a Blaine enthusiastically received at Indianap- 
is. 

Mer Petroleum well discovered in Cheshire, Eng- 


— Boulangists disturb an anti-Boulangist meet- 
ing in Paris. 
— A blockade of 1,000 cars of rejected wheat 
at Minneapolis. . 
— Gold discovered in the soil near a sewer at 
Mont. 

— The striki i makers talk of leavin 
Cuba for Florida. 

— A German squadron and a French cruiser 
ordered to Zanzibar. 

_— Lost on the Banks, a French fishing vessel 
with a crew of twenty. , 

— Passage of the bill regulating the manner of 
counting the Presidential vote. 

— Aship railway to be built between the Bay of 
Fundy and Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

— Yorkshire colliers numbering 20,000 demand 
an increase of 10 per cent. in their wages. 

— Railroad disaster near Penn Haven, Pa., 
causing the death of fifty-four excursionists. 

— Another sweeping flood in the vicinity of 
Pekin, China; about 10,000 people drowned. 

— The National Bank of the City of Mexico re- 
duces its rate of discount from eight to six per 
cent. 

—A report that Anarchists intended to as- 
sassinateé Emperor William while he was in 
Vienna. 

— Sixty-two Indian chiefs in Washington to 
confer in relation to the opening of the Dakota 
Reservation. 

— Trouble between Moroceo and the United 
States. The Sultan will send an embassy to 
this country, 

— The horse car tie-up in Chicago at last set- 
tled ; not, however, until considerable disturbance 
had been made by the rioters. 

— An advance in the price of foreign flour. 
Rise in the price of bread in Minneapolis. A gen- 
eral advance in crackers throughout the West. 

— The Canadian government and the Canadian 
Pacific railway to subsidize three steamers for 
carrying the mails between England, China, and 
Japan. 

— Judge Sawyer, in the United States Circuit 
Court, at San Francisco, holds that all Chinese 
now in that harbor, and all en route to this coun- 
try, must return home. 

—German booksellers have ordered 75,000 copies 
of Dr. MacKenzie’s history of the case of the late 
Emperor Frederick. Dr. Bergman pronounces 
the volume ‘‘ arrant nonsense.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND. 
[Continued from page 260.]} 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The fifty-fifth convention of the Plymouth 
County Teachers’ Association will be held in the 
First Congregational Church, Brockton, Friday, 
October 26th. Following is the program : 


A. M.—9.15. Introductory Exercises and Business. 

9.45. Lessons on the Human Body. What shall 
we teach ? How shall we teach it? Paper by F. F. 
Murdock, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

10.30. ** The Ideal Teacher,” paper by W. C. Bates, 
Supt. of Schools, Canton and Easton. 

11.15. ‘* How we Teach Children to Sing.” Paper 
and Lesson by J. E. Shepardson, teacher of vocal 
music, Brockton and Easton. 

P. M.—1.45. Election of Officers and Business. 

2.15. ‘* School Work in Natural Sciences.” G. H. 
Martin, Agent of State Board of Education, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 

3.00. ‘* Literature in Grammar Schools.” Paper by 
Edgar E. Thompson, Prin. Whitman School, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

7.30. Readings. By J. J. Hayes, instructor of Elo- 
cution, Harvard College. 

7. Lecture: Napoleon’s Easter Sunday 1803, and 
its Remarkable Results upon North America. W. A. 
Mowry. Ph.D., Editor of “ Education,’ Boston. 

Trains leave Mattapoisett at 8.10, Middleboro’ 7 25, 
Bridgewater 7.44, Hingham 7.54, Plymouth 7.50, Ab- 
ington 9.01, a. m. 

rains leave Brockton for Mattapoisett and way 
stations at 4.51, for Hingham 5.01 and 9.35, Abington 
and Whitman 5.30 and 11.00 p.m. 


The officers of the Association are as follows: 
Prest., B. B. Russell, Brockton. Vice Prest., W. 
D. Jackson, Bridgewater; T. P. Farr, Rockland ; 
Kate A. O’Brien, Plymouth. Zr. Com., L. P. 
Nash, Hingham; W. E. Perry, Brockton; Mary 
C. Chandler, Bridgewater; Abbie Gurney, Middle- 
a Sec’y and Treas., John I. Rackliffe, Cam- 
pello. 


— The twelfth meeting of the Bristol Count 
Teachers’ Association, will be held in the high 
school building, Taunton, Saturday, October 20, 
Following is the order of exercises : 


A, M.—9.45. Opening Exercises, Business, Appoint- 
ment of Committees, etc. 

10.00. Address: ‘‘ The Personal Elements of Power 
in the Teacher.” Rey. T. J. Duryea, D.D., of Boston. 

10.35. ‘Suggestions on Teaching Reading.’”’ Miss 
Lea M. Heath, Fall River, Mass. 

11.00. “Simple Lessons in Science for Lower 
Grades.”” Prof. Arthur B. Morrill, teacher of Phvs- 
ical Science in the Normal School, New Britain, Ct. 

12.00. ** Examinations and Promotions.” W. E. 
Hatch, Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass.; Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, Sec’y State Board of Education. 

P. M.—2.00. “Training the Sensibilities.’”’ Thos. 
J. Morgan, D.D., Principal State Normal School, 
Providence, R. I. 

2.40. Select Reading. Miss Lea M. Heath, Fall 
River, Mass. 

2.50. (a) Report of Committee on Resolutions on 
the death of Henry F. Harrington, late Supt. of 
Sees. New Bedford. (b) Report of Other Com- 
mittees. 

3.30. An Exercise in Penmanship with a Class 
of Children. Missida F. Fall River, Mass. 

Persons desiring to attend the meeting can secure 
excursion tickets at reduced rates, at any station on 
the Old Colony R.R.,in the several towns in the 
county, to Taunton and return, where jthe round 
trip is more than twenty-five cents. Trains leave 
Taunton as follows: For Fall River 3.30 and 4.43; 
Boston. 11.40 a. m., 4.24 p.m.; Attleboro, 11.25 a. m., 
and 4.35 p. m. 
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The Best Recitation Book. 


Chock full of the best material for Recitations, 
Declamations, Readings, etc., and embracing the 
best selections from one of our best authors. Its 
contents are suitable for all occasions. By mail 
for three two cent stamps. 


H, F. STEWART, Publisher, Abington, Pa. 
OPENS oct. 4th. 
Regular courses 15 hours 
a week. Special courses 
3 and 5 hourson Satur- 
days, evenings and after- 
noons, for Teachers, Law- 


yers, College and High 
School students, ete. For Clergymen, on Mondays. 
Extempore speaking, Wednesday evening. General 
culture‘classes in Logic, Rhetoric, Art, Poetry, Voice 
apd Harmonie Training. Courses include both 
individual and class drill, 

Call 2 to 4. 8. 8S. CURRY, Pu.D. 
Freeman Place, 15% Beacon Street. 


Chautauqua College. 


Thorough Teaching by Subjects. 
Correspondence. English, 
The Best Teachers. German, 


5th Year Just Beginning.| French, 

No Experiment. but a | Latin, 
Pronounced Success. | Greek, 

Our staunchest friends | Mathematics, 
are those who have Geology 
been longest with us. Botan ’ 

Students received at any His to Ys 


tume. 
Political Economy, 


each study. 
Reyistration fee, $5.00.| College Branches. 


WM. R. HARPER, Yale University, Principal. 
Send 2-cent. stamp for copy of new Calendar 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. Y. GROWELL & 


No. 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


VICTOR HUCO’S WORKS. 


Over 600 illustrations. Calendared paper. Cloth, 
gilt top, 15 vols., 12mo, $26.50; half calf, extra, 
$45.00; balf crushed morocco, $52.50; half crushed 
levant, $60.00. 
Les Miserables,5 vols. Notre Dame,2 vols. Ninety- 
Three, 2 vols. Toilers of the Sea, 2 vols. History of 
a Crime, 2 vols. By Order of the King, 2 vols. 
Volumes in this set sold separately in cloth and half 
calf bindings. 
The above are also furnished in a popular Edition, 6 
vols., Cloth, $9.00; or in half calf, 6 vols., $18.00. 
In view of the present remarkable reawakening of 
interest in the works of Victor Hugo, the above edi- 
tion of his six greatest works will doubtless meet 
with awarm welcome. They are a//, without excep- 
tion, entirely new translations, poneees with the 
reatest care and deserving of the highest praise. 
he letter-press and illustrations, as well as the 
bindings, make them in every way suitable for the 
library or for gift books. 


THE LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. 


“The Knight of Liberty,” by Mrs. Lyp1A Hoyt FAR- 
MER, author of ‘‘ Boy’s Book of Famous Rulers,” 
ete, Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

This volume is a studious portrayal of the career of 
the Knight of aaoeney in two worlds and two cen 
turies. America, which is so indebted to this emi- 
nent son of France for bis revolutionary aid, will 
prize the present book. Every student of History 
should have it. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN 
STATESMEN. 

By SarAu K. Bouton, author of “ Poor Boys Who 

Became Famous,” etc. With portraits of Washing- 

ton, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster, Sum- 

ner, Garfield, and others. A companion book to 

Famous American Authors.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 


book has all the elements of popularity. It is 
honest, pure-minded, and patriotic. is in- 


containing full information regarding courses and 
methods St study. Address : DERICK STARR, 
Registrar, C.C.L.A., New Haven, Conn. 


om for young readers, and will certainly do them 
good. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


VERMONT. 


— The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Newport, October 18, 19, and 20. The following 
is the program : 

Reception by th 1 of 

residen 0} e ors 
the Memphremagog House. af 
Friday, Oct. 19, 9 A. M. 

Address of Welcome; D. M. Camp. 

Response; Prest. E. A. Bishop. 

“Methods of Promotion”: Pres. M. H. Buckham, 
State University ; Prin. L. B. Folsom, Rutland ; Supt. 
H. O. Wheeler, Burlington; Supt. Ralph H. Bowles, 
Jr.. Bennington. 

Primary Work: Prin. Edward Conant, Randolph. 
“The Application of Kindergarten Principles to the 
Primary School.’’ Miss Anna M. Bishop, Brandon; 
“Methods in History,” Miss Belle F. Small, st. 
Johnsbury; ‘“‘The Mental and Moral Discipline of 
Children,” Miss Ethel L. Seaver, Woodstock. 

Civics: ‘‘Schools and Citizens,” Hon. George A. 
Brown, Bellows Falls; ‘Methods in Civics,” Prin. 

. E. Sargent, Newport; Prin. A. H. Campbell, 
Johnson. 

2.00 P. M. 


Mathematics; Prof. T. W. D. Worthen, Dartmouth 
College. ‘‘Methods in Arithmetic.” Miss Ella L. 
Ferrin, Randolph ; “Algebra,” Prin. Walter E. 
Ranger, Lyndon: ‘ Geometry,” Prof. A. L. Hardy, 
St. Johnsbury. 

“Country Schools”: State Supt. Justus Dartt: 
Pres. Ezra Brainard, Middlebury College ; Supt. 
Thomas Martin, Barton ; Supt. Anne S. May, St. 
Johnsbury; Prin. D..S. Waterman, Barton Landing. 


8.00 P. M. 
Lecture, “* Books and the Art of Reading Them,” 
Rev. ©. M. Lamson, D.D., St. Johnsbury. 
Saturday, October 20, 9.00 A. M. 
Business meeting. 
“ The Classics in Preparatory Schools,” Prof. E. C. 
Mowrey, Methodist Seminary. 


NOW READY. 


Prof. Wm. Mathews’ New Book, 


WIT AND HUMOR : 


THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 
1 12mo, 400 Paces. . . $1.50. 


This volume will be found one of the most interest 
ing and valuable of all Dr. Mathews’ works. It is on 
a favorite theme of the author, written con amore, is 
altogether original and unique in its plan and treat- 
ment of the subject, and at once entertaining and in- 
structive. He discusses the philosophy of wit and 
humor, analyzes aud criticises the various theories 
regarding their sources, points out their many uses 
and abuses, treats in successive chapters of the mul- 
tiform species of wit, the antiquity of modern jokes, 
the melancholy of wits, humorists, etc., the whole 
being enforced and illustrated by an abundance of 
apt and amusing examples drawn from ancient and 
modern biography, history, and literature. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD ; 


Or Hints on Success in Life. 
BY WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL.D. 
58th Thousand, and More Selling. Price $1.50. 


In the Missionary Record, of St. Louis, appeared 
the following tribute to Prof. Mathews and his great 
work : 

“GETTING ON IN THE WORLD" is a book which 
for beauty of style is a model, for wealth of illustration 
is unique, for practicalness of purpose is invaluable, and 
for comprehensive wisdom is unsurpassed. The popu- 
larity of the book is unquestioned, for already more than 
fifty thousand copies have been sold. Its iufiluence is 
salutary, for testimonials have come up from every 

uarter of the globe. There are one or two places in 
the old world where you find rare collections of jewels— 
what wealth and time were expended in getting them 
together no one knows. This book of Mathews’ is a re- 
markable collection of gems: gems of wit, of observa 
tion, of illustration, of wisdom, of practical suggestion— 
brought together at great expense of labor and research. 
And any young man starting out in life can become the 
owner of all — Such is one 
of the marvels wrought by goo 8. 

The chapters are Sa *‘Suceess and Failure,” “ Good 
and Bad Luck,” “ Choice of a Profession,” “ Physical 
Culture,” “ Concentration or Oneness of Aim,” “ Self- 
Reliance,” “ Originality in Aims and Methods,” “ Atten 
tion to Details,” “ Practical Talent,” ‘ Decision,” ** Man- 
ner,” Business Habit#,” * Self-Advertising,” ‘‘ The Will 
and the Way,” “ Reserved Power,” * Economy of Time,” 
Money — its Use and Abuse,” “Mercantile Failure,” 
“ Overwork and Under Rest,” “ True and False Success,” 
—twenty-one chapters in all, and each one worth the 
more the oftener it is read. The moral of some of the 
Sunday school books about the gvod little boy ‘hat be- 
came rich is demolished without conscience, and true 
ideas of success are unfolded with rare tact. It is 
cathartic in expelling false notiona, specific in healing 
business distempers, and tonic ininspiring effect. (et it, 
young man. 


Other Works by Dr. Mathews. 


Men, Places, and Things. Recently 


published. Price, $1.50. 

“Hours with Men and Books,” “ Words: Their Use 
and Abuse,” and this later volume, “ Men, Places, and 
Things,” are as helpful books as the young man or wo- 
man can find in any list 
thoughts of the living and the dead.—Chicago Inter 
Ocean, 

The Great Conversers, ... . . $1.50 
Hours with Men and Books, .. 1.50 
Literary Style and Other Essays, 1.50 
Words, Their Use and Abuse,. . 2.00 
Sainte-Beuve’s “Monday Chats,” . 2.00 


Oratory and Orators,. .... - 2.00 


receipt of price by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 & 89 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


You can live at home and make more money at Work for us 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on the 


STANDARD EDUGATIONAL WORKS 


SELECTED FROM THE LIST OF 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Lenden and New Work. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Malf Hours with the Stars. By RICHARD A. 
Proctor, F.R.S. With twelve plates, showing 
the position of the stars for every month of the 
year (calculated on the latitude and longitude of 
the Middle States) and full descriptive letter- 
press. 4to, boards. $2.00. 

Easy Star Lessens. By the same Author. With 

48 Star Maps and 35 other illustrations. Octavo. 

cloth, extra. $2.50. 


“Nothing so well calculated to give a rapid and 
a knowledge of the positions of the stars has 
ever before been published.”—The London Times. 


FRENCH. 
French Classics for Students. Edited by Prof. 
T. F. Crane, of Cornell University. 


No. 1. Tableaux de la Revolution Frangaise. 
Selections from French literature relating to 
the Revolution of 1789, fully annotated. 16mo. 
$1.50. 


“The plan and the execution of this volume are 
admirable.”—Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst Coll. 


No. 2. Le Romantisme Frangais. A selection from 
the Writers of the French Romantic School, 1824 
—1828. 16mo. $1.50. 


“One of the cleverest and most intelligible ac- 
counts of the rise of Romanticism in France that I 
have seen.”’"—Prof. J. A. Harrison, Univ. of Va. 


CERMAN. 

German Classics for Students. Edited by Prof. 
J.M. HART. 16mo, cloth. One volume. $1.00. 

GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. 

GOETHE’S PROSE, Selections from. 

SCHILLER’S PICCOLOMINI. 

SCHILLER’S CORRESPONDENCE, Selections 


from. 
“A series which should have the widest possible 
sale.” —Pres. Carter of Williams College. 
ROSENSTENGEL’S HIGH SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE READER OF GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. i12mo. §1.50. 


“An excellent and much needed work.”—Prof. C. 
L. Reeves, Penna, State College. 


HISTORY. 


The Story of the Nations Series. 20 volumes 
now ready ; each large 12mo, fully illustrated. 
$1.50. (See separate prospectus.) 

English History from Contemporary Writ- 

- ers. Edited by F. York PowrLyu. 4 volumes 
ready. €0 cents and 75 cents. (See separate 
prospectus.) 


LANCUACE. 


Galbraith, E. Composition in the School- 
room. A Practical Treatise. 12mo. $1.00. 
“ A most valuable epitome.”’—Boston Transcript. 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce? or, The 
Art of Correct Pronunciation. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“For thorough instruction and sound scientific 
treatment, it excels any text-book on its subject.” — 
Boston Globe. 
Phyfe’s The School Pronouncer. Based on 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 16mo, cloth! 
$1.25. 


LITERATURE. 


Richardson’s American Literature, 
1607 — 1885. 2 volumes. $6.00. 

** A work which is a credit to the writer and to the 
nation, and which has a grand future.”-Hart/ford Post. 
Representative Essays. Being Selections from 

Prose Masterpieces from the Modern Essayists. 
8vo, cloth. $2.00. 

“In no other such small space can be found the 
masterpieces of the modern essayists.”"—Boston Ad- 


vertiser. 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 


The Works of Bascom, Day, Chadbourne, 
Elmendorf, Schwegler, aud others. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Whe Elementary Science Series. 28 volumes. 
Whe Advanced Science Series. 26 volumes. 
D’ Anvers Science Ladders. 6 vols. in one. $1.50. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 


Works by Atkinson, Bastiat, Bowker, 
Blanqui, Brassey, Cleveland, Laveleye, 
Bogers, Schoenhof, Sumner, Taussig, 
and other leading writers. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


re’? Handbook Dictionary French, 
“4 and English, in parallel columns. 16mo, 
roan. $2.00. 
Glebe Proneouncing Gazetteer of the World. 
With 32 Maps. $2.50. . 
Pocket Gazetteer of the Werld. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00 ; Leather, $1.50. 
Pocket Atlas of the World. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 
Leather, $1.50. 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary. 
32mo, 50 cents. 
Descriptive lists of Educational Publications with 
separate prospectuses of the ‘8 of Nations” 
nay Sor etc., etc., 


sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


MeEsses. PUTNAM's Educational Publications are 
for sale in New England by 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex; all Coste 


‘outfit Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO.. 


OHAS. H. KILBORN 5 Somerset St., Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No, 15. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Titie. 
- 
The Schoolmaster. - - - - - 
Sigurd Slembe. - 
Chemical Experiments. - - 
Presto. - - - 
Doctor Ben. - - - . - - 
Western China. - - - 
The Captain’s Dog. 
Golden Words. - - - - - 
Wrecked on Labrador. - - - - 
The Search for the Star. . - 
Half Hours with Foreign Authors. - - - 
Inebriety. - - 
Jesus in Modern Life. - 
Life of Barbara Fritchie. - - - - 
Uncle Sam. - - 
The Devil’s Die. - - - - - 
Remember the Alamo. - - - 
Her Great Idea. . - - - - 
Broken Lights. - - - - 
Excellent Quotations. - 
Primary Methods in Zoology. - 
Up the North Branch. - - 
Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers. . - 
Wit and Humor. - - - 
The Five Talents of Woman. - - - - 
The Song Century. - - - - - 


Some Successful Wom 


en. - - 
The Méditatioa of Ralph Hardelot. - - 
Ishmael. - - - - - 
To Horse and Away. - - - - 
Five-Minute Stories. - - - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

D Appleton & Co, N Y, $ 50 
Ascham Cassell & Co, N Y, 10 
May “ “ “ 2 50 
Payne Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost, 1 50 
Christopher Robert Clarke & Co, Cin, 1 00 
Tunison 1 00 
Witherspoon Ticknor & Co, Boston. 50 
Hart “ “ “ 2 00 
Enault T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Smith “ 1 00 
Stearns “ 1 50 
Willett of " 1 25 
Morris J B Lippincott Co. Phila, 6 00 
Clum “ 1 25 
Logan “ “ 1 25 
Nixdorff WT Delaplaine & Co,Fred’k,Md 1 00 
Valrose John Delay, N Y, 50 
Allen T 8 Denison, Chicago, 25 
Barr Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Walford Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Cobbe Lee & Shepard, Boston, 50 
Hoitt 75 
Farrar “ 1 25 
Ames G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 50 
Matthews 8 C Griggs & Co, Boston, 1 50 

Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Bardeen C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y, 15 
Bolton D Lothrop Co, Boston, 1 00 
Minto Harper & Bros. N Y, 30 
Southworth T B Peterson & Bros, Phila, 1 50 
Peard T Whittaker, N Y, 1 05 
Molesworth E& JB Young & Co, N Y, 1 25 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENTHUSIASTIC devotees of the game of Halma, 
issued by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. , 
claim it is the peer of anything of the kind ever 
invented. It combines in a happy manner the 
simplicity of checkers and the intricacy of chess. 
Each player has but one kind of men, and eac 
man but two kinds of moves, so that one may 
learn all the rules of the game, literally in a min- 
ute. But these two moves are so happily related 
that they afford the opportunity for innumerable 
combinations, and no two games are ever alike. 
At this season of the year many teachers will be 
interested in the Bradley Co.’s game and toy 
illustrated catalogue, which will be sent in return 
for a two-cent stamp. 

— Ah, who shall count a rescued nation’s debt, 
Or sum, in words, our martyrs’ silent claims! 
Who shall our heroes’ dread exchange forget, — 
All life, youth, hope could promise to allure, 
For all that soal could brave or flesh endure? 
They shaped our future: we but carve their 

names. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
Ge Union opposite Grand Cen- 

epot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 


— A Japanese story-writer has just finished a 
novel in ninety volumes. If a Japanese messenger 
boy ever gets hold of that story the company 
might just as well get a new boy.—Somerville 


— When I began using Ely’s Cream Balm my 
catarrh was so-bad I had headache the whole time 
and discharged a large amount of filthy matter. 
That has almost entirely disappeared and I have 
not had headache since.—J. i. Sommers, Steph- 
ney, Conn. 

i thank God that you ever invented such a 
medicine for- catarrh. I have suffered for five 
years so I could not lie down for weeks at a time. 
Since I have been using Ely’s Cream Balm I can 
rest.—Frank P. Burleigh, Farmington, N. H. 


— First broker.—‘* Well, old man, the boom 
is here at last. Everybody getting rich, and 
stocks going way up.’’ 

Second broker.—‘‘ Yes, delightful. Brokers 
filled with customers, railroad earnings increasing, 
and the outside public flocking into Wall Street.’’ 

First broker.—‘‘ That’s so ; looks like old times. 
I say, old chap, can you lend me a dollar until 
to-morrow.”’ 

Second broker—‘‘ Sorry, dear boy. I just bor- 
rowed 50 cents from De Lamb to take a trip to 
Coney Island,’’—New York Journal. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 

ild from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Whither away, Robin, 
Whither away ? ° 
Is it through envy of the maple leaf, 
Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy breast, 
Thou wilt not stay ? 
— E. C. Stedman. 


CATARRH CURED. 
Ac , after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St, 
New York, will receive the recipe free ot charge. 


No. 1 Now Ready. Price 25 Cents. 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colors. 


te A new edition of this splendid paper, with 
ica simultaneously with the French edition in Paris. 


either in Europe or America. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALEBS. 


Sole Agents Throughout the World. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


TO EVERY LADY READER OF THIS PAPER! 


Tue Lapixs’ Wortp is an elegant and refined periodical for 
ladies and the family. Each number consists of 16 large pages, 
64 columane of entertaining and instructive reading matter and 
beautiful illustrations. It contains Serial and Short Stories, 
beautiful Poems, ‘* Housekeepers’ Department,” ‘* Ladies’ Fancy 
Work,”’ ‘‘ Fashion Department,” * ‘The Family Doctor,” “ Our 
Boys and Girls,” ‘Mother's Department,” Etiquette,” 
‘*Home Decoration,” etc. Every lady is delighted with this 
charming paper. We desire to at once double its already mam- 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


GREHN H’S 


HANDSOMELY 


First Lessons English. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 


which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
enn ive method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
PARIS ILLUSTRE .\are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
ENGLISH TEXT, now appears every week in Amer-|T7_ to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 


A definite plan is 


h | This paper has no eqnal among illustrated weeklies, |book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Capi- 
tals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 


Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 


English are requested to send for SprcrmeN Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT 


& CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


moth circulation, and ip order to introduce it into thousanda of 
homes where it is not already known, we now make the follow- 
ing extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of only Eighteen Cents 
(postage stamps, silver or postal note), we will cont The Ladies’ 
orld for Three Months, and we will also send to each sub- 
scriber, Free and post-paid, all the following: A splendid hum- 
crous book entitled Aunt Maguire Documents,” by the 
author of “ The Widow Bedott Papers"; *‘ Perfect Etiquette, or 
How to Behave in Society,” @ very useful book; one copy of 
« Gulliver's Travels" ; one copy of ** The People’s Natural His- 
tory"; “a complete novel by H. Rider Haggard, entitled 
“ Matwa’e Revenge”; acomplete novel by Marion Harland, en- 
titled ‘* Wall Fiowers” ; a complete novel by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
entitled “Ivan the Serf”; & complete novel by Mary Cecil Hay. 
entitled Page Ninety-Two" ; a complete novel by Robert Louts 
Stevenson, entitied ‘‘ The Treasure of Franchard”’ 3; @ complete 
novel by Mra. Annie Edwards, entitled “ A Vagabond Heroine ": 
6 Beautiful Engravings, 60 Portraits of Famous Men, 26 Portraits 
of Famous Women, 41 Fancy Work Designs, 300 Puzzles, Rebuses 
and Conundrums, 200 selections for Autograph Albums, 100 Pop- 
ular Songs, 100 Money-making Secrets, 69 Parlor Games, 83 
‘Tricks in Magic,68 Amusing Experiments, 26Popular Recitations, 
The Language of Flowers, Golden Wheel Fortune-Teller, Dic- 
tionary of Dreams, Magic Age Table, Morse Telegraph Alphabet 
Magic Square, Seven Wonders ofthe World, Map of the United 
States, Deaf and Dumb Alphabet, and a Calendar for the Current 
Year. Remember, 18 cents pays for all the above and Tue 
Lapis’ Worco for three months, We guarantee four times the 
value of money sent, and if yon are not satisfied, write us and 
we will return your money. Five subscriptions, with all the 
premiums to each, sent for 72 cents. As to our reliability we re- 
fer to all leading newspapers, and to the Commercial Agencies 
as we are well known. Address: 8S. H. MOORE & co., 


Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 


Field Lessons in Geology. 


Excursions to interesting and instructive localities 
in the vicinity of Boston ever petesder. 
Apply to EO. H. BARTEN, 
Institute Technology, Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
A lady who can speak French and German fluently, 
and teach them by the natural method, in a first-class 
city school. soley $300 and home. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


agents Wanted. 


$ 5 A MONTH AND BOARD for 3 Agents, 


Bright Young Men, Ladies, Teachers, Stu- 

dents, or Ministers, in each county, ‘ora 

new, Popular Book. Above salary or 
highest commissions. Exclusive territory. 30 days 
credit. Address P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 720 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. eow 


10,000 AGENTS wanted to supply 50 Million’ People 
WITH THE LIFE OF | By the author of 


BEN HARRISON | BEN HUR 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the eminent Author, Statesman, 
Diplomat, and Life-long friend of Gen. Harrison, is 
writing the only authorized Biography. “No man 
living more competent.” —Ex.-Gov. Porter, of Ind. 

By mail, $2.00. immensely. Gr 
Money Making book of the age. Outfits, 5 Cents. 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Boston, Mass. 


A MONTH can be mado 
$75,22 to $2 0,22 working forus. Agents 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole 

me to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
em AS also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. OHNSON;&.CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. C@O., 


3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


UR list of these books is now the 


largest and_ best. 


live, practical, 
new ones now ready 


Town and 


Gardner’s Tewnan 


Buildings. 
Cloth, quarto, 160 pp. 
schools of all grades, but specially of 


school-houses, 150 illustrations. 
descriptive circular free, 


on Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, 
Cloth, 16mo, 132 pp. 
60 cts.; by mail, 6 cts. extra, 


Welch’s Talks on Psy- 


chology. 


By A. S. Wetcn, LL.D., of Iowa. 16mo, cloth, 


School | 


Contains 25 designs of 


Four-page 
Price, $2.00 net, 


Southwick’s Quiz-Manual 


Price, 75 cts.; teachers, 


It embraces 
modern books. Some 


country 


“E-C-GARDNER: 


| 


136 pp. Price, 50 cts.; to teachers, 40 cts.; by mail, 5 cts. extra, 


Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology. 


About 400 pp. Ready in November. 
for one copy post-paid, 


Price, $1.25. Send 84 cts. defore Nov. 20th 


Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 


By Mrs. J. M. Dewey. 
by mail, 5 cts. extra, 


Teacher’s Manuals Series.-4 New Nos. 


Cloth, 16mo, 108 pp, 


Price, 50 cts.; teachers, 40 


10 
in all 


Paper, 26 to 64 pp. Each, 15 cts.; fo teachers, 12 cts.; by mail, 5 cts. extra. 


7. Huntington’s Unconscious Tuil- 


8. Hughes’ How to Keep Order. 


9. Quick’s How 
Memory. 


10. Hoffmann’s Kindergarten Gifts. 


to Train the 


| OO Page Descriptive Catalogue of all Teachers Books C 
published sent to any address for 6 rd 


We keep 300 of the best of these books in stock at “eachers’ prices. 


New list of 1,000 Best Books for School Libraries sent for 6c. 


FOR TEN CENTS 


and the names of two or more first-class agents for books and papers, 
in your town, we will send both of the above catalogues and Hughes’ 
How to Keep Orper, just published. Mention this paper. 


E.L.KELLOGG& CO., Educational Publishers 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


in stamps. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The October Wide Awake opens with a charm- 
ing story of ‘‘ The Shut-Ins,”” by Mrs. Elia Peattie, 
which will be eagerly read by all invalids. A 
sunny page from life, recording the good human 
beings may do to one another, is Mrs. Kate Gan- 


nett Wells's article on ‘‘Some Children of the 
M.S. P.C.C.” A remarkably fine historical 


year. 

— With Harper's Weekly of October 3 was 
issued an eight-page supplement dealing with 
political statistics. This was entirely devoted to 


paper is from the pen of Miss Harris, entitled specially designed, colored maps of the United 
** Daniel Webster in his New Hampshire Home.’’ |States and the separate “‘ doubtful states,”’ show- 
This deals with the statesman’s home life, and has|ing the political situation throughont the whole 
been largely made up from information gained|country. The popular votes of every state and 
from aged friends and neighbors, diaries and let- | territory in the Union, and of every county in In- 
ters, and has some twenty illustrations. There is| diana, New York, New Jersey. Connecticut, Mich- 
also a fine illustrated article by Frances H. Throop |igan, California, and West Virginia, during the 


on ‘*The Medal Children of the Renaissance.’’| past sixteen years, are given. 


Other valuable 


Edward Everett Hale concludes his valuable | facts in relation to governors, representatives, and 


** Boston Common ”’ articles; Mrs. Leonowens has 


United States Senators are reproduced for the edi- 


a paper about the ancient and modern Japanese ; | fication of the political student. 


Oscar Fay Adams writes about La Motte Fouqué ; 
Louise Stockton tells about a unique ‘* House- 
keeper’s Table ’’ at a fair; there are two dog sto- 
ries, the one by George Parsons Lathrop being es- 
pecially droll. There are several poems, some of 
them exquisite. This number gives the prospectus 
for 1889, announcing a serial by Trowbridge, 
‘*The Adventures of David Vane and David 
Crane,”’ 
Coolidge and Charles R. Talbot. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. $2.40 a year. 


— St. Nicholas (The Century Co,, New York) 
gives us a rich October number overflowing with 
illustrations more than usually attractive. Among 
articles of a descriptive nature are ‘‘ Sea-Gulls 
from the Lighthouse,’’ by Louie Lyndon, “A 


Floating Home,’’ by Edmand Wilson, which is a 
most interesting account of what the author found 
on a piece of sea-weed; and ‘*Tea,’’ by E. H. 
Libby, a brief article giving all the facts one 


— Alden’s illustrated magazine, Literature has 
from week to week much of interest and value 
in its plan of giving illustrative biographical and 
critical studies of popular authors. Recent issues 
have been devoted to Guizot, the historian and 


statesman; Paul Hamilton Hayne, the brilliant 


southern poet; Ralph Waldo Emerson, philos- 


and others by Margaret Sidney, Susan opher and transcendentalist ; and Wm. M. Thack- 


ery, novelist and humorist. Each subject is well 
racy in a biographical and critical sketch 
ollowed by copious characteristic selections from 
his works. New York: John B. Alden. $1.00 
a year. 

— We congratulate the new editors of the Dart- 
mouth Literary Monthly, in view of the excellence 
of this first issue for the year. It has, from the 
first been conducted with marked ability, and 
each successive corps of editors have evidently in- 
scribed upon their banner ‘‘ Exeelsior.’’ No lit- 


would care to know about this plant and its his-|¢™@ry magazine conducted by undergraduates, 


tory. Besides these are many other attractions in 
the way of prose articles, and of poems there are 


with which we are acquainted, more richly de- 
serves commendation and support. Terms, $2.00 


plenty. T. W. Higginson has found ‘‘ The Soul | Pet year in advance. 


of a Butterfly’’; H. Maud Merrill gives us a moral 
enforced by ‘‘ Two Little Old Ladies’’; Margaret 
Deland has a poem on ‘“ Rain’’; Charles H. 
Lugrin recites ‘‘The Baby’s Creed’’; Isabel 
Frances Bellows throws some light on the failure 
of ‘‘Our Five O’Clock Tea’”’ ; Eudora S. Bum- 
stead discovers ‘‘ The Mystic Sign,’’ and there 
are more, including another ‘‘ Housekeeping Song.’’ 


The Treasury, for pastor and people, for Octo- 
ber, is an excellent number, being filled with 
most suggestive sermons and articles on a great 
variety of subjects intensely interesting to every 
preacher and Christian worker. The portrait of 
Dr. J. G. Mason, of Metuchen, N. J., is the 
frontispiece, and a capital sermon commemorative 
of ‘‘God’s Goodness to the old Church which He 
serves,’’ is given the first place. A view of the 
church is also given with a biographical sketch of 
Dr. Mason. Dr. W. M. Taylor’s sermon on 
** Christ's Estimate of Christian Works,’’ and Dr. 
Phillips Brooks’s sermon on ‘‘ Christ and the Chil- 
dren’ will stimulate thought and must prove 
helpful. Among other articles which will attract 
deserved attention are ‘‘ Why I Believe in Chris- 
tianity,’’ by Prof. Austin Phelps, and ‘‘ Preaching 
with the Eye,’’ by Rev. F. E. Clark. The ‘‘ Pray- 
er Meeting Service,’’ ‘‘ Sunday School Lessons,’’ 
** Mission Fields,’’ and ‘‘ Light from the Orient,”’ 
are admirably attended to in their several depart- 
ments. The editorials are especially crisp and 
timely. New York: E. B. Treat. Yearly $2.50. 


— The question of State Socialism is ably discuss- 
ed in the October Eclectic, by Mr. John Rae, who is 
well known as a historian on subjects of this class. 
Mr. Grant Allen contributes a brilliant article on 
**Genius and Talent,’’? which takes the ground 
that there is no specific difference between these 
two classes of intellectual endowment. The arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ The Storage of Life as a Sanitary 
Study,”’ is by Dr. Benjamin Richardson, the 
great sanitarian authority of England. The sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Handeraft’’ is taken up by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne who discusses the desirability of 
introducing it into schools. Other valuable papers 
are by W. W. Story, Morley Roberta, Goldwin 


— An attraction in Babyhood for October is 
Miss Frances E. Willard’s version of the doll 


question, and this closes a discussion in which the 
whole country has been interested. New York: 
Babyhood Pab, Co. $1.50. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Homiletic Review for October ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Academy for October; terms, $1.50 a year. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; George A. Bacon. 

Literature for Oct. 6; terms, $1.00 a year. New York: 
John B. Alden 

Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal for October; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Sanitarian for September; terms, 4.00 a year. 
New York: American News Co. 

The Siderial Messenger for September; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Northfield, Minn: Carleton College Obseryatory. 

Hall’s Journal of Health for October; terms, $1.00a 
year. New York: 106 Broadway. 

The Writer for October: terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
P. O. Box 1905. 

Babyhood for October; terms, $1.50a year. New York: 
Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The Fountain for October; terms, $1.00a year. New 
York, Pa. W. H. Shelley. 

The Musical Herald for October; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: The Musical Herald Co. 

Outing for October ; terms, 83.00a year. New York: 
239 Fifth Avenue. 

The Home-Maker for October; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: The Home-Maker Co. 

Treasure Trove for October; terms, 1.00 a year. New 
York: 25 Clinton Place. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Here are some of the principalships we have filled in New York State. Adams, Alexander 
. Altona, Amenia Sem., Amsterdam Ac., Andes, Andover, Apulia, Auburn (2. $1200 and #2000), 
P Ausable Forks, Baldwinsville (2), Belfast, Brasher Falls, Brookfield, Cambridge, Canandaigua 
(Union School, $1700, Academy, $2009), Canastota, Canuga, Castile, Cayuga, Champlain, Chenango Forks, Chitten- 
ango (2). Cicero, Cincinnatus, Ac., Clayville, Collinsen Ctre (3), Colton, Community Ac., Cooper's 
Plains, Crown Point, De Ruyter. Dresden, Dundee, Dunkirk, East Bloomfield, East Springfield, Ac. (4), East Syra- 
cuse, Easton, Elmira, Elmont, Fairfield Sem., Fair Haven, Friendship Ac, Goddes, Ghent Gilbertaville Ac., Gran- 
a Great Neck, Greenville Ac. Hammondsport, Henrietta (2), Heuvelton, Homer, Hudson, Ilion, Islip, Ives Sem,, 
(2), amesville, Jasper. Keeseville, Kyserike, Lafayette, Lawrenceville Ac (2), Little Falls, Little Neck, Locke, Ly- 
sander (2), McGrawville, Manlius, Manlius Station, Mannsville, Margaretville, Maryland, Mayville (2) Middletown, 
Mohawk, Mooers (3). Moravia, Morrisville, Newark. New Berlin, New Paltz, Nichols, Northport (2). Ononadaga 
Valley, Ovid, Owego, Painted Post (2), Palmer Fa!ls. Palmyra, Phoening, Pompey Ac., (2). Port Jarvis (2), Potedam 
Normal ($2800), Poughkeepsie, (2. and $1800) Pulaski (2, Union and Academy). Rest of the alphabet next 
week. HE SCHOUL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


REGISTER NOW FOR 1889. 


We are rn sg asked “‘ When is the best time to register ?”” We also notice that the shrewd teach- 
ers register early. When the Fall term opens, about 90 out of 100 of those who have registered ‘* before the 
heat of the campaign” have secured poets paying from $200 to $400 better than those who have delayed 
till almost all the good places were taken, and then in June, July. and August have suddenly become con- 
vinced of the value of an agency. Many men who were receiving last year $60 and $70 per month and had never 
received more, are now getting $1000 and $1200, because they came to us at the time of year when they could 
get the full advantage of our work; while other men who were far their — goes in education and experi- 
ence waited till the Summer was nearly passed, and then even with our best and hardest work we were ub- 
able to find them even ordinary places. > not wait till you have lost the place you nowhold. Do not wait 
till your Board influenced by a spirit of false “economy” has reduced your s y. Do not wait till you 
find some position you had depended on securing has been taken by some one else. If you are a good 
teacher, and can prove it, the chances are we can get you a better place than you have now. This will 
make you independent of your present Board. 

Register now while we have plenty of time to become acquainted with your case, and the chances are 
it will be worth twice a registration in June or July. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Bex 1969, New Vork City, and 
Branches : { German American Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


GENCY, 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Schools Supplies Teachers Send stamp for 
with Teachers. with Positions, Manual and Blanks, 


Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. ul, 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Ma % 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application, EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. . 
CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 
We need several hundred first class Teachers. Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


American School Bureau. 


AN EFFICIENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
REGISTRATION FORM FOR STAMP. . «. «. , « NO CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 
R. E. AVERY, . . 2 West 14th Street, . . NEW WORK. 


ont tet | Colleges and Schools. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
COLLEGES. 


Established 1855. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


A particle is apr lied into each nostril and is agreea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Drageiste: by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


— 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS, 


Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Soon the late autumn 
and winter supply will be called for. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


You have peculiar facilities for reaching out over 
the whole United States second to no agency in the 
country. We shall not forget you. 

Monson Academy. D. M. D. 

Thanks for your promptness. Your information 
was ample, and candidates excellent and more satis- 
factory than those suggested by the other agencies I 


named. 
Wilcox Female Inst., Camden, Ala. Cc. 8. D. 
I desire to thank you for the very able manner in 
which you assisted me in obtaining a teacher. 
‘Middlesewn, Conn. E. H. 


I fully believe that you conduct the best Teachers’ 
Bureau in the nation, and shall not fail to seek your 
aid in the near future. 


The position I have received through your aid is 
most satisfactory, and I thank you for securing it 


for me. 
Marlow, N. H. A. W. 


I wish to thank you for the excellent work you 
have done for me. 
Springfield, Mass. H. E. C. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, ManaGer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


7 East 14th Street, N. WY. 
Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE PROFESSIONAL. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and F SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, yey oe the President, or Prof, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice E. R. Ru GGLES. 

@nd school supplies. Best references furnished. as 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 

$1 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave.,| #, A, WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 


Teachers’ Agency Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior NORMAL SCHOOLR. 

Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | ———————__________________ 

ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address for the advancement of art education and train- 
of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
and Teachers’ Agency, For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
American Foreign St. House), Boston. 
23 Union Square, New York. | Bool, 1679 | Hi. Ba Pri neipal 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Teachers’ Bureau 


principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


Professo hers, Governesses, Mu- 
Supplies Protessors: Schools, Families, and [MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, y- Per T WORCESTER. 
ists, to Business Firms. wrg. A. D. CULVE particulars, dress 


S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative itions ; 


introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- For catalogues, oo ~ QREENOVGR. Principal. 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and — 

Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 

mended. Teachers pay a re aeeramien See of $2.00. WANTED, 

No charge is made to those seeking teachers. In towns near Boston, three first-class, experienced 


— Miss RANNIE RURROUGH grammar school teachers. Salary, $500 to 


‘Apply to 
Nov. 21, 1887. AS. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. 
. Simpson, Washington, D.C. merse we 

73 oe fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


Paten ANY TEACHER 
ceive our book of and Pastimes FREE. 


Send for New England Pub. Co.’s Price List. ' Over 100 pp. D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington, Me, 


~ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Fr Smith, Sidney Colvin, Prof. A. H. Sayce, Charles 
a McKay, M. M. Maxwell Scott, and Robert Rich- | 
ardson. There are many bright and stimulating | —- — 
short articles, and several poems of more than ordi- 
|mary excellence. New York: E. R. Pelton; $5.00 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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EDUCATION. 


BOSTON UNANIMOUS 


— FOR — 


Appletons’ Standard Copy-Books. 


At a meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 12, 


1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public | cit, 


schools of that city. ‘ 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


THE POLITICAL CYCLOPZEDIA. 


If you wish to think, speak, and act intelligently upon the great questions of the day you need this 
work, colton by the most eminent specialists of this country and Europe: e.g., D VIDA. WE LLS dis- 
cusses the Tariff and Tariff Legislation, from the standpoint of the free trader, and D. H. MASON, from 
the point of view of the protectionist ; E. L. GODKIN writes of Office Holders ; PROF. ALEXANDER 
JOHNSTON, the articles on the Political History of the U. 8. ; DORMAN B. EATON, of Civil Service 
Reform; Pres. D.C. GILMAN, of Universities ; SIMON STERNE, of pervades, Pres. F. A. WALK ER, 
of Public Revenue, and Wages ; EDWARD ATKINSON, of Banks ; JOHN J. KNOX, of the Currency, ete. ; 
THOMAS M. COOLEY, Pres. Interstate Commerce Commission, of The Bar, Law of Corporation, etc. ; 
HORATIO C. BURCHARD, ex-Director of the Mint, of Coinage, Gold, Silver, ete. 

Sold only by subscription. Parties to whom our local agents are not accessible may remit the subscrip- 
tion price direct to the publishers and have the book promptly delivered free of express charges. 

16-page pamphlet descriptive of this great work sent /ree to any one who wishes to know all about it. 


who wish to identify themselves with a work of the highest charac- 
Intelligent Salesmen and Canvassers ter and to give their subscribers full value for money received, will 


do well to correspond with the publishers, 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE.) CLARK & MAYNARD, 


PUBLISH 
——— AGENCY FOR Anderson’s Histories and Hisv1 Readers; 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | 
LOCK W 8, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- ery 

BACH BERLITZ’S. HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- Algebra; 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. Reed’s Werd 


Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Langua and 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, J. D. WILLIAMS, 4¢t., 80 H. 
£06 Seemous Boston. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., D. 
LANGUAGES. PRACTICAL ELOGUTION, 
THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of all By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M, 
Natural methods. 
vs edition of text-books in French and German now — ENLARGED. — 
**Teachers employing this method are taught its applica-| The best and most popular text-book on the subject 
The SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. pape, 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. conden et comprehensive treatment of the whole 
Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. | Subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N.S. the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & In response to the request for illustrative reading 
Co., W. Madison Square, N, ¥. matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, 
H H affording the widest range of practice in the several) 
sis, an xpression, subjects w are fully treate 
Introduction Price, | in the body of the work. 


Standard Ist Reader, 2 18 cts. PRICES: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 
8d “ To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
4th « Exchange price, . . . .60 
“ 5th « Te ee These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. 
Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 Further particulars cheerfully furnished. Corres- 


«Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 « | Pondence solicited. 
Complete d “ : . 609 « | The National School of Elocution & Oratory, 


ones 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO., 


Publication Dept. : C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copies of any of the above books sent upon receipt | CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


of introduction prices. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Correspondence solicited. (at) Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 


Loyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Maury’s Venable’s Arithmetics, | Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. Felton’s Unrivailed Outline Maps. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co., 
5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N, Y. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


Just Published: 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO. 2. 


Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. 


For Use in Lower Grammar Grades. 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


.00 doz.) L. O. Emerson. 


Song Harmony, ng Classes. Full set of 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELt, M.A., Ph. D., 
Supt. of Public Instruction in Brooklyn, N. ¥. | melodious exercises an y a 
164 = 12m0, Cloth. Price for examination, 40 cts. —, = excellent collections of sacred and secular 
The design of this volume is to present as much of 
lications as chil-| s , Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary Classes. 
the science of grammar with its ap Song Manual ( For Primary Classes. 


nd twelve can appre- |. 1, Book II. (40c.) 
dren between the ages of ten an sone ee Book III, (50c.) For Higher Classes. 


Previously Published : 
A new set of Graded School Song Books, by L. O. 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE No. t. | gimerson. Teachers will find them useful & attractive 


Primary Lessons in Language & | pons of Yigtory, 
For Use in Primary Classes. Song Book. 104 first rate songs and choruses. Send 

12mo, Boards, 144 pp. Price for examination, 30 cts. |, for specimen copy. 


ido i (cloth, 50 cts., $4.80 doz., 40 cts., 
In Press : Praise in Song, boards, $4.20 doz,) L. 0. & E 
MAXWELL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR COURSE NO. 3. | U. Emerson. For 


Praise and Prayer Meetings and 
Sunday Schools. May be safely commended as one 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar, very of the Kine. 
For Use in Higher Grammar Classes. | Classic Baritone and Bass Songs, ($1); rare 


These books together will form a series in English | peauty, 33 songs by 27 different composers, all well 
Grammar which will take a place between the gram’ known and eminent. This belongs among the Classi- 
mar diluted into language lessons pure and simple, | ea) books, of which the others are : SONG CLAssics, 
and technical grammar. They will be found admira-' gong CLAssIcs FOR Low VoIcks, CLASSIC TENOR 
bly adapted to the wants of graded schools, whether | Songs, PIANO CLASSICS, CLASSICAL PIANIST, each, 


in the city or country, and can be confidently recom- $1 00. 
Mailed for retail price, 


mended on account of their literary and practical 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


value. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 
268 and 365 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE BOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues, tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN ROYAL PIANO FOLIO. F the ny 


ROVAL PRAISE. Book that has 
appeared in years. Vew Music and New Words. 

GLORIOUS GAUSE. of new 
porance om. Leaders of the Temperance Cause 


Convention Book. Has no superior. 


Music by the best foreign composers. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. TIDB'TS OF MUSICAL HISTORY. cic.) 4 


short sketches of celebrated musicians, their works, 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


and other items of Musical Interest. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHOW WHITE. and charming 
tr, ° Anew and cha 
PRANC Ss DRAWI NC MODELS little operetta for Young Folks. Not difficult of prep- 

To which special attention is called. aration. 

have hows Any of the above sent by mail on 
e teaching of Form an rawing an 

ps d Gram mar Sch ool. They consist of both lids receipt of the specified price. 

and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie j 

are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati, 0. 
eauty, and are furnis a e lowes ssible 

prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 

of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 


the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
GP cataleae an particulars, address MUSIC AT SIGHT. 
The great ‘* Round Note” Singing Book, for teachers 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. | Who desire to introduce Music into their Schools. 
Simple, thorough, and attractive. Single copies, 


79 WABASH AVENUE. 
postpaid, 50 cents ; by express, $5 00 per dozen. 


comprehensive title of a new | page, well bound Song Supplement to ‘ Music at 
book in which certain social | Sight,” issued October 15th, 1888. By mail, prepaid, 
evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wine are the cingie copy, 15 cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 
J. H. 


subjects of discussion. Theseare presented in their true r 
fate the dangers connected with them, and the better KURZENKNABE « SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


way recommended. Written with frankness and in the 


light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 

who will not say with him, Better Not” Spley. aug. John Wiley & So 15 Astor Place, 

estive, and eminently wise.”—Aaptist Quarterly. te- ns 

ully bound incloth. Price, 50 cents. 4 NEW YORK, 
UBLISHERS OF 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. P 
Scientific Text-Books and Industrial Works. 
A New B 00 k ! Send for Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars. 


Free by Mail. 
Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 
of ethics for society and schools.” TEACHERS! School Alcs will conducting 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. contains 216 large beautiful chromo andl tool 
Sent by mail for $1.50. ao 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


paid by ma stam 


807 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | A.J. FOUCIT& CO. WARR N. PA. 


A thorough and progressive work on the art of 
Vocal and Physical Expression ; treating of the 
Organs of Speech and Calisthenics, and covering 
the whole field of Elocution. It contains an ad- 
mirable collection of selections for practice and 
recitation. 


VOICE CULTURE 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


By WILLIAM T. ROSS. 
YG Special Terms for Introduction. 2% 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, . . 


“ The nearest perfect of any book intended for the use of students 
— A. BANas, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
Collg Ss the book we want.’”’— A. E. LASKER, President of Napa 

“Itis very VERY ood.” — F. M. E 
~ STERBROOK, San José School of 

* A Model of its kind.”—Golden Era. 


“ This is an admirable book.” —Newark Advertiser. 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AND ELOGUTION. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


L. 8. C.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1888-89. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 


PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound in Cloth. GABNET SEAL. No. 4. 
Outline History of Greece. Vincent ...........$050| 1. Old Greek Education, (With a Chapter on the 
PreparatoryGreek Course in ;agtes. Wilkinson, 100|Greek Drama.) Mahaffy. 

College Greek Course in English. Wilkinson... 1.00; 2, Economics forthe People, Bowker. 
Character of Jesus. Bushnell. 040) 3. Michael J. Gladstone. 
Modern Church in Europe. Hurst .......-... 0.40| 4, The Chemical History of a Candle. Faraday. 
Chemistry. Appleton 1.00 The four volUMeS ID DOX vee. $3.00 
Zoolo; . Steele seer See eee eee 120 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, JAMES P. MAGEE, 


805 Broapway, New YorK. 88 BRoMFIELD Sr., Boston. 


I N E R A L S COLLECTIONS and specimens of Minerals, Rocks. and Fossils 

finesse under the auspices of the Boston Society of Natural 

istory, and designed especially for Colleges, Schools, and Private Cabinets. These collections com- 

prise all the common Minerals and Ores; S the principal kinds of Rocks, arranged 

illustrate both Lithology and Historic Geo ony folds, faults, joints, veins, 

dikes, and other illustrations of Structural Geology; and the characteristic fossils of the different for- 
mations. Carefully selected typical specimens guaranteed in every case. 

Send for catalogues. Address 


Cc BY & BARTON, Boston Society of Natural mx, 2,58 Mass, 


Kelectic. Series, Angular Penmanship. 


“ANNOUNCEMENT. 
: Eclectic Angular Hand. 


We have just added to our list: A Complete Course of Instruction for Ladies in the 
present Pashionable Angular Penmanship, by Prof. 
John P. Gordon, London; and Practice Cards by 
R. and L. McLaurin. 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 
Eclectic Angular wate six Copy Books, including books of notes, invitations, and other 


Practice Cards, four cards in envelope same size as Copy Books, 
per 
Complete set of the Eclectic Angular Hand, by mail, for examination am 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


C. FP. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. . 
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